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A GIANT AMONG US 

DR. GRAHAM BELL GOMES 

home 

The Clever Scotsman Who Gave 
the World the Telephone 

STORY OF AN EVERYDAY 
WONDER 

The other day a boy in America flung 
a message into the air by wireless' tele¬ 
phone, and his words were caught by 
the receiver of an amateur enthusiast in 
Scotland. The ocean across which the 
message leaped has no w borne to Scotland 
the man who made the marvel possible. 

Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, inventor, 
riot of wireless but of the electric tele¬ 
phone, has come home from" America, 
at the age of 75, to pay a farewell visit to 
his njitive Edinburgh. ' Blany men there 
today who were-born into a world* 
which knew not telephones can ring him 
up and bestow a blessing on him for his 
splendid gift to science and humanity. 

Helping the Deaf 

, Even middle-aged, men can say to Dr. 
Bell, " I remember the daj's before your 
telephone,” but the inventor can reply: 
‘‘ Yes, and I was born when there lived 
George Stephenson, who gave the world 
its first railway trains; and he lived 
through the last generation that did not 
know steamships.” 

The telephone remains a masterpiece 
of everyday marvel, and the story of its 
invention is exactly what Jules Verne 
or Victor Hugo would' have loved to 
imagine. Graham Bell was the third of 
his line who had consecrated his energies 
in loving enthusiasm to the task of 
lightening the affliction of the deaf-mute. 
He tried to render speech possible to 
them, and became Professor of Vocal 
Physiology at Boston University. 

Trying to Make Speech Visible 

While so engaged he devoted years of 
study to rendering speech visible. He 
invented an instrument consisting of 
electro magnets and wire and thin metal 
lecds. Vibrations set up in the air by 
speech caused one of the re'eds to 
vibrate, to approach a magnet and send 
an electric current through the wirq 
beyond to the other metal reed, which 
was placed near a second magnet. The 
motions of the second reed varied in 
accordance with the sounds uttered, and, 
by knowing what sounds produced given 
effects, the deaf-mute could read the 
words pronounced. 

Suddenly there sprang into the in¬ 
ventor’s mind the idea of the telephone. 
Surely, he thought, the drum of the ear 
catches vibrations in the air.in the same 
way that these metal reeds catch them. 
As a doctor he had an opportunity of 
testing his theory in a hospital. In the 
car of a dead man he placed a straw, one 
end of which touched the drum, and the 
other end a piece of smoked glass. 

A sound made in the ear caused the 
drum to vibrate. The vibrations were 


communicated to the straw. The outer 
end of the straw made tiny markings on 
the smoked glass. . He made a thin 
metal disc to match the ear-drum, and 
arranged it in such a;way that words 
spoken upon it should send currents of 
electricity through a wire. Then one 
day he sent his first telephone message 
from the top storey of a building to a 
man in the basement with a receiver: 

“Mr. Watson, come here; I want you.” 
The man bounded up.stair.s. “ I heard 


'^HE great Otira Tunnel has been cut 
through the Southern Alps in New 
Zealand, on the Midland Railway system. 

The tunnel, which is over five miles long 
—nearly a mile longer than that beneath 
the Severn—will not be of the same 
smoky, grimy nature as most railway 
tunnels, for a huge generating station 
is being erected at Otira, which is at one 
end, that will supply the power for the 
line to be worked electrically. 

All trains on reaching Otira will be 
taken over bv powerful electric locomo¬ 


what you said : the telephone is a 
success,” he exclaimed with enthusiasm. 

And so the telephone, which enables 
us to speak across a continent, was born. 
It arose from an effort to enable dumb 
iinen to converse. It was cradled in a 
dead man’s car. And now wireless has 
mproved upon original methods,, and 
voices cross the deep and nation speaks 
to nation, while the grand old man who 
was the first inventor of electrical speech 
is still hale and happy with us. 


tives for the journey through the tunnel, 
which will be electrically lighted through¬ 
out. On reaching Arthur’s Pass, at the 
other end, the trains Will again be 
taken over by steam engines, and so con¬ 
tinue their journey. . 

The engineers of the tunnel have been 
at a great disadvantage owing to clim¬ 
atic conditions, for the average yearly 
rainfall in this part, which is 2400 leet 
above sea-level, is nearly 200 inches, 
and terrific gales and heavy snow¬ 
storms are frequent in winter. 


SOMETHING NEW 
IN HOUSES 

CAN WE DO WITHOUT 
. THE BRICKLAYER? 

Birmingham Sets a Great 
Example 

CHEAP AND GOOD AND QUICK 

There is nothing like difficulty to 
bring out the wit of mankind. 

'A few months ago it seemed as if we 
should never be able to build a house 
cheap enough for the man of moderate 
means. The humblest cottage, which 
cost £100 before the war stood at well 
over £1000. How was man ever to 
solve this problem 1 

Instead of resqlving to go back to the 
caves of our ancestors, however, a, few 
ingenious men in Birmingham began to 
make some bold experiments. They said 
to themselves, “ We must get rid of the 
bricklayer and the plasterer ; we cannot 
afford those expensive gentlemen in 
building houses for the working classes ; 
let us see what we can do with the 
qu.irryman and the -carpenter.” 

Perfect Method of Construction 

The result of these experiments is a 
veritable revolution. Hundreds of the. 
most charming and weather-proof houses 
have been erected by these inventors at 
a cost of some seven hundred pounds 
'apiece. The Housing Commissioner for 
the Midlands says of this work, " You 
have a perfect method of construction 
which has completely eliminated the 
bricklayer.” And he - describes the 
houses as beautiful. 

There is no doubt that humbler 
cottages could be built by this method 
for a few hundred pounds. How is it 
done ? 

The houses are built of oak, slate, and 
concrete. There is a framework of tough 
oak resting on a foundation of concrete. 
Slabs of slate, two inches thick, and slabs 
of fibrous plaster, all cast at a central 
depot, are brought finished to the job 
and erected as walls in a time that would 
set the hair of a bricklayer on end. 

All the Houses We Want 

These slabs can be painted any colour. 
The effect of a bungalow so built is the 
effect of a Tudor house. Indeed, as the 
Housing Commissioner says. 

The houses you have built are founded on 
the old Elizabethan method, and, as you 
know, houses are in existence today whidr 
were built as long ago as the year 1600, and 
their endurance is largely due to the form 
of construction. 

■ Bricks are not necessary. Slate lies 
waiting for us in the Welsh hills. The 
Standard Housing Company of Birming¬ 
ham has given us a lead, and now there 
is no reason why the nation should not 
hawenll the houses it requires-roff/rorff mry 
stibsidy at all from the Government. 

There is nothing like a difficulty to 
I make a man think I 


Where Oliver Twist Asked for More 



The copper in St. George’s workhouse, Southwark, to which Oliver Twist came asking for more 
gruel, is to be preserved in the Southwark Museum now that the workhouse is being abolished 


New Zealand Cuts through a Mountain 
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NATIONS NEAR TO 
BANKRUPTCY 

>AYING TAXES OUT OF 
SAVINGS 

League of Nations the Only Way 
to Save Us All 

WORLD CANNOT AFFORD WAR 

The great mass of people everywhere, 
even those who are most-thoughtful, eio 
not understand how near the greater 
part of the world is to bankruptcy. 

Our own country is in this position, 
though its condition- is not-quite so 
desperate as that of some others. 

The public, as a whole, dpes^ not 
understand money matters as they are 
carried on between country and country, 
and, not understanding, is not as anxious 
as it should be, 

A keen-minded man of business, Mr. 
Reginald McKenna, who was Chancellor 
of the Exchequer when the war broke 
out and is now chairman of a London 
bank, has been telling us alTsome facts 
that ought to be faced fairly. • T 
He points out that the savings of a 
nation are the only shield it has against 
bankruptcy, just as the savings of a 
man can alone keep him in-prosperity. 
If he spends more than he produces he 
must fail m the end. . 

The country now is spending its- 
savings to pay its taxes. - Businesses that 
ought to be saving money to extend 
their work are actually borrowing to 
pay their taxes. 

Individual men who formerly would 
have saved money and put it into fresh, 
business cannot now save any private 
capital for new work because their 
money is spent in paying taxes which 
do hot produce anything. 

The heavy taxation, in short, is 
stopping enterprise. Before the war the 
country saved about one-fourth of all 
its earnings, and used this money to 
develop the enterprises of the next year. 
Now these savings are eaten up by the 
demands of the State for taxes, and 
business is exhausting its reserves. 

This state of things cannot possibly 
last long. Bankruptcy must follow 
unless there is more production of 
wealth, and less spending on w'hat is 
not productive. 

The first step is to cut down every 
unnecessary expense, national and per¬ 
sonal. This can be done most of all by 
stopping armaments, as w^e all believed 
the Government meant to do when 
they had won" the war. ' The w'drld 
cannot afford any more wars, or the 
haunting thought of them, which tends 
to the useless expenditure of money ; 
and Sir. !McKenna believes that the only 
way of saving the world from bank¬ 
ruptcy is by the League of Nations. 


THE HAWKER’S BARROW 
Poison Danger in the Streets 

The law declares that the closest 
possible watch must be kept on the sale 
and distribution of poisons, and with 
that carefulness every sensible person 
will agree ; yet constantly it is found 
that most dangerous poisons are handed 
about by people who are breaking the 
law' either for profit or in ignorance. 

A most sensational case has been that 
of a street hawker who was calmly 
selling poison from his barrow, unaware 
of the danger he was causing. 

A chemist must write in a book every 
dose of poison he mixes and the name 
of the purchaser. A doctor ought to 
do the same, but sometimes does not. 
Yet all kinds of ignorant people secretly 
hand about smuggled poisons of a 
highly dangerous character. So common 
is it that men can become possessed 
of them, and even haw'k them on 
the kerbstone before they are detected. 

It is the duty of everybody to expose 
secret possession of poisons by anybody, 
anywhere. That is one of the loudest 
demands of the rule “ Safety first,” 


A FEARFUL MOMENT 

Desperate Situation on 
the Railway 

WHAT MIGHT HAPPEN 
DOES HAPPEN 

Whatever might happen probably, in 
the long run does happen somewhere, 
sooner Or later.' ' ‘ 

Who has riot, when crossing railway 
lines, 'thought of 'how' appallingly' ex¬ 
citing it w’ould be if one’s shoe-heel 
caught in-the metals, and one could not 
get away,, though a train was coming ? 

Of course, the incident has been used 
in fiction, and probably on the films; 
and now it has happened in real . life. 

Basingstoke was the scene of it. All 
travellers from the west know how trains 
dash through Basingstoke, for there'is a 
dow-nward gradient toward London. 

There a Mr. Franklin, of Bristol, 
passing over a boarded level crossing, 
got his foot fast between the rail and a 
“ sleeper,” and could not get it free, 
not even when he heard’the thundering 
approach of an express. 

There was no time to unlace the boot, 
but just time to slash the laces with a 
pocket-knife and to withdraw the foot 
as the train dashed by, cutting the empty 
boot an' two., ^ So .that once again lact 
has overtaken fiction—as it can do all 
tire time. - 


FINDER OF 1000 FLOWERS 
Rare Lover of Nature Passes On 

All who have read .Reginald Farrer’s 
books ” The Garden of Asia ” and “ On 
the Eaves of the World ’’ will grieve to 
hear of his death from diphtheria on the 
North-East Frontier of India, where he 
was adding to the stores of the world’s 
beautiful and useful plants and flowers.. 

-Many men travel far and wide to 
destroy the rarer fornis of animal, life in 
the out-of-the-way parts of the world. 
Reginald Farrer faced just as many 
dangers and endured fatigue in seeking, 
often beyond the borders of civilisation, 
unknown plants that might, perchance, 
be useful to mankind. 

During his wanderings in Burma, 
Tibet, and' North-West China, often 
.alone except for native assistants, he dis¬ 
covered at least a thou.sand new varieties 
of flowers and plants, packed them and 
their sheds most carefully, arid sent them 
home for experimental growth in bo¬ 
tanical and private gardens. 

It was a fonn of travel, entirely useful, 
which added to human knowledge. 

!Mr. Farrer's enthusiasm for his work 
sustained him, though physically he 
never was a strong or hardy man ; and 
now he has died, far from his friends, at 
the early age of 40, one of the world’s 
quiet heroes. 

HIS FIFTH LIFE 
A Brave Potteries Boy 


The Royal Humane Society’s parch¬ 
ment testimonial has been presented to 
Thomas Forrester, aged 
15, of 7 Brighton Street, 
Hanley,for his fifth rescue 
of children drowning in 
the canal. ■ 

His last case of prompt 
action and bravery saved 
the life of a little five- 
year-old lassie narned 
Roberts, who fell into the 
canal while playing on 
the towing . path. 

Hearing cries for assistance he rushed 
to the spot, threw off his co.at, and, 
diving in, brought the unconscious child 
from the bottom. She w’as restored by 
First Aid for the drowning, and has now 
fully recovered. 

We give, with much pleasure, the 
portrait of this gallant lad. 



Tbomas Forrester 


OCEAN EXPLORERS 

NEW EXPEDITION TO GO 
OUT 

Story of the Challenger and 
What It Brought Home 

SCRAPS FROM THE PREHISTORIC 
DINNER TABLE 

There is to be a second Challenger 
Expedition. The original expedition with 
this name was the 69,000-mile voyage of 
a little slu'pful of scientists, who, 44 years 
ago, .completed a three-and-a-half-years’ 
task of exploring the deep seas. 

It was the greatest feat of the kind 
ever performed, and the Costliest ; and 
this new venture is to follow up its work. 
The Challenger’s voyage was likened to 
those of Columbus and Magellan, and it 
truly did discover new worlds of know¬ 
ledge. There is no space to tell of ail its 
results, but we may mention just two.' 

The Challenger first discovered that 
the Ocean bed has a Tremendous popula-' 
tion of the most astonishing forms of fish 
thriving at the 'bottom of seas nearly 
six miles deep, as far below the surface 
as an aeroplane can-fly above it."' ’ ' 

From the Ocean Depths 

' Now, the: things the Challenger dis¬ 
covered in the depths taught us for. the 
first time the relationship of the ocean- 
beds to the rocks of the earth, and, in 
order to make full comparison between 
the specimens from the sea and Those of 
the land, the Challenger men caused 
other examples of materials to be col¬ 
lected when their own work was done. 

One of these specimens was a queer 
piece of rock from Christmas Island, in 
the Indian Ocean. This rock-proved to 
have originated from phospliatesi Now, 
phosphatic rock, when ground up, is‘a 
priceless manure, for it is of animal 
origin, and this piece of material, there¬ 
fore, was as good as a nugget of gold. 
The island was visited and its phosphates 
were worked; and our-profits from it have 
much more than paid the total cost of 
the Challenger Expedition. 

Remnants of the Past 

And frdin Christmas Island in the 
Pacific our thoughts swing back to 
another coast—to Lyme, Regis by the sea 
that W’ashes the shores of Dorsetshire, 
There, nearly 100 years ago, the beach 
ivas littered -with curious stones. Some 
people thought them nodules of rolled 
clay, some thought them a stony sub¬ 
stance from the interior of a goat or 
deer, and some thought them polished 
marble, and wore small ones as earrings. 

But Dean Buckland found them to 
be actually the undigested remains of 
meals eaten'by the old “dragons” in 
the far-away days of a manless w'orld; 
the meals of the ichthyosaurus, the plesio¬ 
saurus, and so. on. They were the fossil 
remnants of dinners of millions of years 
ago, and on them were the actual marks 
made by the internal organs of the rep¬ 
tiles when the food was soft. 

Chemistry in the Fields 

That was the discovery ; its applica¬ 
tion w-as marvellous. Buckland gi’ound 
up and tested some of these fossil 
remnants, and found them, as he expected, 
full of phosphates, valuable to the land 
as fertilisers; the land digested what 
those: raging reptiles could not. He 
published his discovery, and the result 
was that what we call agricultural 
chemistry was born. Without it our 
fields must by this time have become to 
a great extent barren ." 

But for the Challenger the deposits of 
Christmas Island would not have been 
discovered ; but for the wonderful old 
Dean we might never have known that 
the Christmas Island deposits had any 
value. Will the new expedition bring 
home any knowledge so romantic ? It , 
will certainly add to our knowledge, and 
loiowledge is power. 


Be Just and Fear Not 

We take this eloquent passage from Lord 
Robert Cecil’s speech at the League of 
Nations assembled in Geneva. ’ 

I am, perhaps, in my own person a 
striking example of the success of 
the bold policy of reconciliation. 

I stand before you as a substitute 
for General Smuts. 

Think of that. General Smuts was 
' one of the most redoubtable. com¬ 
manders of the Boer nation when they 
were in arms against the British 
Empire, and I am a sou of the Prirne 
Minister who conducted the war on 
behalf of the British Empire ; and yet 
the general of the Boers goes to the 
son of the British Prime Minister 
and asks him to appear before the 
League of Nations as the best exponent 
of the general’s views. 

How has that result come about ? 
Not by timidity, not by shrinking 
from a bold action, but by a great 
act of trust in the Boer people. 

Surely that is an example to us. 
Do not let us be afraid; do not, let 
ms' shriiik' from even strong measures 
of pacification and reconciliation. 
Believe me, they will justify them¬ 
selves. I will say to this assembly, 
with all the emphasis, at my com¬ 
mand, let them take as their motto: 
Be Just and Fear Not 

FRANCE AND HER PITS 

17,000 Million Gallons of Water 
in 220 Mines 

It is said that Germany is trying 
honestly to pay for the damage to 
'property she did during the war. 
i I f so, it is the least she can do, for she 
made the war one of deliberate ruin for. 
.French industry as far as she could. 

It is -now stated that in the Lens 
coalfield the Germans made. 220 mines 
useless. All the surface works of the 
pits were completely demolished. The 
mines are still flooded with 17,000 
million gallons of water, and most of the 
mines cannot be worked for several years 
to come, and some not for ten years. 

The couritry where the rriines are lies 
low, and so flood-water is not easilj' got 
.rid of without doing damage elsewhere. 

All this loss to the world was aixanged 
deliberately by the Germans to cripple 
France for the future, and it is im¬ 
possible to imagine any debt more just 
than that which Germany owes to 
France for such wanton destruction. 

WINCHESTER LOSES AN 
OLD FRIEND 

Eight Centuries of Life 

A Winchester correspondent sends us" 
a word of regret, which we would fain 
re-echo, for the cutting down of an old 
elm tree at the south Great Minster 
Street entrance to the cathedral close 
of Winchester. 

The trees in the precincts of the glorious 
cathedral of England’s ancient capital 
are an essential part of the scene, as it 
leaves its impress on the mind of every 
sensitive beholder. 

The tree referred to is said to have 
been quite 800 years old, and so must 
have witnessed the burial, in the first 
cathedral, of the Conqueror’s son Rufus. 

We are sure all Winchester would see 
the tree fall with deep regret. Nothing 
but the most absolute necessity can 
excuse the destruction of trees so vener¬ 
able and charged vvith the memories of 
many centuries 
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SECRET OF THE 
LUMINOUS WATCH 
Why it Shines by Night 
LIGHT FOR 2000 YEARS 

•WHat is it that makes the numerals 
and hands glow in the luminous watches 
that are now becoming so much used ? 

The greenish-white paint' with which 
they are treated costs from twenty to 
fifty pounds an ounce, or as much as 
{zoo an ounce in the case of the best 
watches. Some of these luminous figures 
will go on glowing for over tryo thousand 
years ; the less expensive kind will glow 
for four or five years only. 

The luminous paint is made with tiny 
crystals of zinc sulphide, a salt which 
phosphoresces brightly if it be exposed 
to the light for a few seconds. The phos¬ 
phorescence soon dies.away, but it can 
be made to last continually if a small 
amount of radium or mesothorium be 
mixed with it. The finest compounds 
contain about one grain of a radium salt 
mixed with ten ounces of zinc sulphide. 

The radium gives off a perpetual bom¬ 
bardment of rays, which strike the zinc 
sulphide and cause it to glow. Meso¬ 
thorium does the same thing, but its 
effect dies away in a few years, while 
radium takes 2000 years to diminish to 
half its original strength. 

Thousands of pounds’ worth of radium 
■ are used every year in making these lumi¬ 
nous paints, which are today being used 
for rvatches, clocks, gun-sights, fish¬ 
hooks, compasses, sign-posts, and mines. 


SHOOTING AN EAGLE 
Rare Visitor to Kent 

The usual thing has happened. A rare 
bird has visited the South of England, 
and has been promptly shot by, some 
gallant defender of our homes. 

This time it was the rare erne, cr 
white-tailed sea eagle, a creature scarcely 
ever seen in England no'iv, and it ap¬ 
peared at Pluckley, in Kent, where it rnet 
the usual fate of rare birds. 

The sea eagle is about the same size 
as, the golden eagle, but, unlike its rela¬ 
tive, which lives on hares, birds, and an 
ticcasional lamb, it feeds principally on 
fish, water-fowl, the smaller quadrupeds, 
and offal. It is said, that when it gets a 
good supply of food the sea eagle will 
gorge itself till it is unable to rise. 

In the ordinary way it inhabits Green¬ 
land, Iceland, Norrvay, and Sweden, but 
is occasionally seen in Scotland, though 
rarely in the south. Occasionally, how¬ 
ever, a specimen has been seen, and has 
generally met the fate of this latest visitor. 

What a pity there is no way of pre- 
\-enting any man with a gun from point¬ 
ing it at the first rare and beautiful bird 
he. may sec in the sky. Kent and Eng¬ 
land are the poorer for the loss of this 
sea-eagle shot at Plucklerc 

PROOF AGAINST DISEASE 
How to Guard Against Malta 
Fever 

By Our IVIedical Correspondent 

Malta fever, so named because it 
occurs chiefly in Malta and round the 
Mediterranean Sea, was for long a' 
mysterious disease, but in 1887 Sir 
David Bruce, of the Army Medical 
Service, showed that it was due to a 
germ, found chiefly in goats’ milk. 

'This ’ discovery, of course, made it 
possible to take precautions against the 
disease ; but it has never been exter¬ 
minated, and is still prevalent in certain 
districts. It is satisfactory to learn tlat 
two French doctors. Dr. Nicolle and Dr. 
Conseil, who have made a special study 
of fevers, have now succeeded in making 
men immune to the disease—or proof 
against its.attack—by. vaccination, 


WINTER GAMES NOW BEING PLAYED 







Boys of Harrow School taking an Obstacle in a Cross Country Racs 


An Exciting Moment In a Lacrosse Match The Backs Clearing in a Hockey Championship 


A Willesden School Qoalkeeper Saves a University College Girls have an exciting 
Coal in the Final for the Corinthian Shield time in a Net-Ball Match 


Hard Court Tennis in a London Park—This is now Becoming a Very Popular Winter Game 

The British people are great players of outdoor games, and in winter as in summer every 
park and open space and every playground is the scene of games like those shown in the 
, , pictures, which bring out the best qualities of the players 


A Long Drive from the Tec In a 
Golf Match 


Rugby Football at Oxford—A Freshman’s 
Trial Match 


A CRUEL TRADE 

Chance for Parliament to 
Redeem Itself 

STOP THE TORTURE OF BIRDS 

Once more the British Parliament has 
an opportunity of ;redeeming its good 
name. The Plumage Bill, designed to 
stop the torturing "of birds for the 
adornment of women, is being brought 
before Parliament. 

In the past it has been killed by a few 
callous and selfish people vvho profit 
from a hideous trade, and a few Members 
of Parliament have allowed themselves 
to be used as tools of this cruel trade. 

The passing of the Bill is necessary to 
relieve womankind of a reproach they 
ha\'e- not voluntarily removed—the ’re¬ 
proach of having what they fancy is 
fashionable at any cost in suffering. 

. All the best hearts and thoughts of the 
country are on the side of this Bill, 
and if the Government ■\vish to be thought 
humane it will enable it to pass. 


PICTURE ON A MUSTARD 
SEED 

And 500 Portraits on a Walking 
Stick 

The American newspapers are telling 
with much wonder of the cleverness of 
one of their countrymen, who has been 
round the world eight times, and on the 
way has carved minute figures. 

The thing he values most is a walking- 
stick with 500 figures of men, animals, 
birds, and fishes carved round' it. 

But the most curious effort is a carved 
grain of mustard seed, with an elephant 
on one side and a spider on the other,., 

Clever, no doiibt, find strange, but 
how useless ! Thousands of ingenious 
people, particularly in the patient East, 
are engaged in doing minute work, the 
same tiling over and over again, without 
ideas or use to recommend it. It is 
laborious waste, not to be encouraged, 
though it may be wondered at! 

FRIENDLY AFGHANS 
Courtesy to Captives 

Afghanistan has . not joined the 
League of Nations, but she may soon 
bo ready for an entry into the circle of 
friendly nations, so greatly have her 
mahners improved. 

The Afghans have always been brave 
fighters, but implacable toward stran¬ 
gers in their, midst unless, .they were 
doctors slrilful in dealing with wounds 
and disease. 

Of late they seem to'have adopted the 
manners of international courtesy. Two 
officials, one British and one Indian, 
kidnapped and carried over the frontier 
by raiding robbers, have been taken 
from their captors, treated, veil, and 
escorted to the frontier with generous 
attention and manifest goodwill. 


MOUSE IN BIRD’S NEST 
Home Up a Tree 

A Bedfordshire reader sends us a Natuie 
observation. 

I was clearing up rveeds in the 
.garden when I saw in the hedge a chaf¬ 
finch’s nest. It was strongly built, and 
there was also, a top to the nest, very 
cleverly intenvoven. 

In the front was a little hole, and on 
touching the nest I was surprised to sec 
a mouse jump out and run down a branch 
to the ground. 

It had cho,sen the nest for a home, 
and made a top to it. It was well out 
of the reach of cats or hawks. 

CALIFORNIA’S FOOD SUPPLY 

Under prohibition laws California has 
realised that grapes, which were formerly 
turned into wine, are useful for a number 
of food products, and the prosperity of 
the grape industry continues to increase 
enormously. ‘ 
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ELEPHANTS ON 
MOUNT KENYA 

HERDS AMID THE ICE 

A Better Mountain Climber 
than Man 

CARRYING ITS YOUNG 

strange scenes are .taking place just 
now on Mount Kenya in East Africa, 
the mountain that has given its name 
, to the colony formerly known as 
British East Africa. 

. This isolated mountain, standing in 
solitaiy grandeur and rising nearly four 
miles into the sky, is covered with dense 
forest and bamboo jungle,, the vegetation 
growing thickly on its precipitous sides, 
which ill rnany places are almost too; 
steep for a man to climb. In any case,' 
travellers can only ascend in these 
parts by grasping the tufts of grass that 
flourish on: its Mbpes. " . ' 

Yet, incredible as it maj'.seem, up', 
these steep sides the great African' 
elephants, with their massive bodies 
and clumsy gait, can climb more easily 
than man. 

Elephants Above the Clouds 

At the present season the elephants 
go up in hundreds to bear their young, 
two and a half miles from the base, 
far above the clouds, and in a region 
where water freezes at night. For miles 
their tracks can be traced, through the 
thick undergrowth. Whole herds travel 
together, and ifo place seems too 
. difficult for them. 

Mr. Alden Loring, the naturalist who 
accompanied the Roosevelt African 
Expedition, says: “ Elephants can climb 
up the side'of a mountain so steep that 
; the hunter, even' by using the shrubbery 
to aid him, .has difficulty in following.” 

._They cross the many bogs which are 
found on this mountain and leave great 
foot-holes; a couple of feet deep, which 
fill with water'and. then get grown over 
with, grass, so that travellers' constantly 
stumble into them. 

Look-Out on an Ant-Hlil 

Up in this strange mountain at this 
season the. hunter can detect the ele¬ 
phants while still far away by' the 
presence of flocks of white cpw herons, 
that keep them company and feed on 
the insects that the animals disturb in 
the undergrowth. Approaching nearer, 
he can hear the rumble of their stomachs 
as the food inside goes through the 
process of digestion. 

The least sound of the human voice 
alarms the elephants, but they also 
scent the hunter from afar, so that he 
usually ascends an ant-hill to look out 
for the animals and see if they are to 
the windward of him. If their trunks 
are ‘ down there is little danger of 
discovery, but if the trunks are seen 
curving and swirling abov'e the tall 
grass then the hunter Imows that the 
elephants have either scented him or 
a'e very suspicious. . . 

Queer Baby Carriage 

This month the cow elephants are 
seen everywhere on the mountain slopes 
with their young. When escaping from 
danger the little creatures are unable 
to keep up with their mothers, and 
Mr. Loring says that the mothers carry 
their calves in their trunks, and perhaps 
'rest'them'oh' their tusks—surely one of 
the strangest baby carriages on record. 

Once President Roosevelt shot and 
wounded a cow elephant that ran some 
distance before falling. On overtaking 
her, he found that she had fallen in a 
kneeling position, pinning a little calf 
under her knee ; and as a close examina¬ 
tion of the route over which the old 
elephant had - passed failed to reveal 
any of the little one’s tracks, this was 
regarded as proof positive that the 
elephant had carried its child in the 
manner described. 

To be on Mount Kenya just now must 
be an interesting and exciting ex- 
..perience for. a bold man. See World Map 


WAVES OF INFECTION 

A LONDON EPIDEMIC 

Why Diphtheria and Scarlet 
Fever Go Up and Down 

CURIOUS BEHAVIOUR OF GERMS 

By a Scientific Correspondent 

In the London. hospitals there are 
now some 5000 - cases of scarlet fever 
and diphtheria, and it is clear that, 
after about three years of immunity 
from these diseases, the community is 
suffering from an epidemic of them! 

These epidemics come in waves ; that 
is to say, the numbers mount up like a 
rising wave in some particular year till 
they reach their highest point, the crest 
of the wave, and then begin to sink' 
down again lower and lower till they 
reach the trough of the wave, when 
there are very few c,l.ses. M'hcn ;th'e 
lowest:point has been reached'doctors 
begin anxiously to look out for a new 
rising wave. ,, ■- 

Between the crests of these epidemic 
w.aves there is generally an interval- of 
about three years, and the intervals are 
curiouslj' alike. 

Carrying the Germs 

Now, this is not so mysterious ,as at 
first it seems to be. When anyone, 
child or grown-up, has scarlet fever or 
diphtheria—both of them diseases that 
arise from germs in the throat—he or 
she continues to carrj’ the germs for a 
long time after apparently recovering 
from the illness. 

Lieut. ColonelC. J. Martin and Major 
Hartley, who were at the big infectious 
diseases hospital at Rouen during the 
war and examined all the diphtheria 
cases among the soldiers, were able to 
find out the rate at which the disease 
germs disappeared from the throats of 
the patients as they got well. The germs 
disappear in a regular sort of way, 
though patients with peculiar tonsils 
harbour them longer than others. But 
one patient out of eleven- carries them 
for at least .fifty days after recovery, 
and some much longer. 

Once You Have Had It 

What that means is that in the 
ordinary population of London when 
there is an outbreak of diphtheria, .even 
if every precaution is taken, there will 
be a number of children or grown-ups 
who, though apparently well again, may 
still cough diphtheria germs on to other 
people and convey the disease. So the 
numbers mount to the crest of the wave. 

But once you have had diphtheria 
you do not get it again ; you are im¬ 
mune from the poison germ. Conse¬ 
quently, what happens in a diphtheria 
epidemic is that gradually all the people 
within reach who are likely to get it are 
infected by others, and, having had it, 
become proof against it. So gradually 
the numbers sink again. But in a few 
years new groups of children who have 
never had diphtheria accumulate. These 
are consequently susceptible—that is to 
say, their throats leadily become in¬ 
fected by any wandering diphtheria 
germ, and the wave of infection starts 
on its upward course again. 


A DOG AND HIS FRIEND 
The Soldier’s Home-Coming 

A reader at the Cape sends us this story of 
a dog’s memory and fidelity. ■ .• 

We have an Irish terrier who never 
forgets any of us, however long we may 
be away. 

In 1915 one of my cousins, -who had 
lived with us for some years, joined the 
South African forces and went over to 
France. He ivas away until June, igig. 

The joy of the dog—his capers of 
delight on seeing my cousin—brought 
tears to all our eyes'. My cousin said that 
of all the welcomes he had received that 
of his dumb friend touched him most. 


MADAGASCAR JONES 

WHAT HE DID 100 YEARS 
AGO 

And Why an Island Remembers 
Him Now 

THE WELSHMEN AND THE 
MALAGASY 

There ha:ve been, great rejoicings this 
autumn in the island of Madagascar. 

It is a. hundred years since there, 
settled in the capital of the island a 
brave Welshman, and all through these 
years there haye been many links 
between Wales and that very large 
island wdiich lies off the east coast of 
Africa. . And in tlmt island one of the 
great names is Jones ! ' , 

This is how it began. A hundred 
years ago there was a famous preacher 
in Wales - who one night dreamed a' 
dream about this island. On the next 
morning he told' his dream to his 
students, and said, “Now, who will 
go to Madagascar ? ” He wanted theni 
to go with the good news of the Christian 
religion to a people who did not know 
its truth and power. 

“I Will Go” 

Two students at once said, “I will 
go.” This was at a- place with the 
nameNeiiaddlwyd. (Who can pronounce 
this ? ^Velsh readers not allowed to 
enter!) And this year, at the same 
place, in Cardiganshire, there was a 
great festival to celebrate the memory 
of the moment when David Jones and 
Thomas Bevan each said, “ I will go.” 

Far away in Antananarivo also there 
have been rejoicings, for thousands of 
Malagasy people will remember what the 
island owes to these brave Welshmen. 

In i8i8 they landed, six in number, 
but after a short time five of the six 
died of fever, and only David Jones 
was left. He, however, was not a man 
to give up, and, making his way to the 
capital, he settled down to his. teaching 
and preaching and his industrial work ; 
and soon others joined him from 
England and Wales. 

Ten Years of Work 

What kind of welcome would they 
have from the king ? As it happened, the 
king proved friendly, and sent his son to 
the school which David Jones opened. 
It was this king, Radaina, who said 
to his people : 

“ The king urges you to send j'-our 
children to school in order that they 
may learn . good principles, and he 
enabled by the art of writing to commit 
to paper family concerns, so that dis¬ 
putes, deceits, and wars may cease.” 

It is remarkable how quickly the 
.schools grew. In 1828 there were 37 
schools with 44 teachers and 2309 
scholars. In those same years . the 
missionaries had put down a printing- 
press, and translated most of the Bible 
into the language of the island. That 
is a good record for ten years ! 

From the Chapels of Wales 

But the king who favoured them died, 
and there came a time of persecution 
for the Christians. A cruel queen 
came to the throne who tried to stamp 
out Christianity. Some hunted fugitives 
escaped to the coast, and some were 
welcomed in London ; but most of 
them hid in the forests and only met 
in secret. Their Bibles were burned 
whenever they were found, and for a 
quarter of a century to be a Christian 
meant fear of death. Yet at the end 
of the persecution there were three 
or four times as many as there were at 
the beginning, so true it is that you 
cannot stamp out noble things. 

So big Madagascar and little Wales are 
rejoicing, for it was from the chapels 
of Wales that there went out so many 
of these men and women who brought 
light and knowledge and love to the 
big island. This is how it comes to pass 
that one of the names which all the 
Malagasy know is Jones, the great name 
of gallant little Wales. 


THE WEEK IN HISTORY 

GREAT MAN WHO FAILED 

Man Who Roused England 
Against the Stuarts 

IMMORTAL ARTIST 

Dec. 5. Mozart died at Vienna ....... 1791 

6. General Monk born at Potheridge .... 1608 

7. Ferdmand de Lesseps died in Paris .... "IfiOl 

8. John Pym died in London . . .1643 

9. Van Dyck died In London . ....... 1641 

10. Siege of Plevna ended.. . 1877 

11. Charles XII of Sweden killed 1718 

Ferdinand de Lesseps 

■pERDiNAND DE LESSEES, a. French 
viscount and an English; knight, 
was one of the really great men of the 
nineteenth century. • 

Lesseps. was the son of a French consul, 
and a consul himself, who later became 
a diplomatist. Both father and son 
served-, in Egypt, and won the good- 
-will of leading Egyptians. ; 

It was while, quarantined off ,Egypt 
that he became impressed with the need 
for a canal, across the: Suez Isthmus, 
through reading a French engineer’s 
report made: to Napoleon I. at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. 

With the help of France and .Egypt, 
Lesseps made the canal in spite of the 
opposition of Great Britain. But after¬ 
wards the British saw they had been 
wrong, and then bought the Egyptians 
out. The share of Lesseps was to push 
the scheme through by his energy and 
power of creating confidence. 

. Later,. when he was growing old, he 
failed disastrously in trying to make the 
Panarna Canal lyithout locks, and he 
died feeble in ihind and poor. He was 
a man of fine, schemes and charming, 
though obstinate, character, but not a 
practical, trained engineer. 

John Pym 

J OHN Pym was as unquestionably the 
greatest statesman of the reign of 
Charles I as Oliver Cromwell was the ■ 
greatest soldier. ■ ■ ■ • 

Pym was a Somerset country gentle¬ 
man of moderate opinions, who believed 
profoundly in the British Constitution, 
and was determined to preserve it against 
the false Stuart ideas of kingship. 

More than any other man he roused 
Parliament to resist the overthrow of the 
nation’s liberties by the claim of 
“ divine right ” on the part of kings, 
and he impeached such “ evil counsel¬ 
lors ” of the king as Strafford and Laud. 

When the Civil War began Pym did 
not join the fighting forces, but managed 
parliamentary affairs from the head¬ 
quarters in London. He, however, died 
suddenly early in the war. 

Pym was the one really great states¬ 
man influencing the country through 
the years that, owing to the king’s 
obstinacy, led up to the war. Clarendon, 
the king’s historian, said of him, “ He 
was the most popular man, and the 
most able to do hurt.” 

He was buried in Westminster Abbey, 
but his bones were cast out into St. 
Margaret’s churchyard when the Stuart 
kings were brought back from exile. 

Sir Anthony Van Dyck 

S IR Anthony Van Dyck, an Englisn 
knight of Flemish birth, was one 
of the great painters who died young ; 
he began to paint when young, and he 
painted many notable pictures. 

Van Dyck was apprenticed to the art 
when he was ten years old ; at sixteen 
he was painting portraits on his own 
account; and at 21 was a rival of Rubens, 
in whose studio he had practised. 

His life was spent chiefly in Flanders, 
Italy, and England. Everywhere he 
painted portraits, and as court painter 
to Charles I he has preserved for us the 
features of many notable men of that age; 

Van Dyck was not a typical Flemish' 
painter ; he had rather the air of gaiety 
and gallantry of the French, and com¬ 
bined vivacity with dignity and courtly 
manner. He died in London, and was 
buried in the old St. Paul’s that was 
burned dov-'u in the Great Fire. 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING EVENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 



MOTHER OF THE C.N. 

The Encyclopedia You Can 
Read at Five 

A fortnight ago we gave the portrait of 
Miss Wendy Stewart, of Northampton, 
who passed the London University Matric¬ 
ulation Examination before she was 14. 

We note in a Northampton news¬ 
paper that her elder brother, Douglas, 
won an entrance scholarship to Oundid 
School when he was 13, and last year 
passed the first (London) examina¬ 
tion when he was 17. . 

Dr. Stewart is good enough to write 
us and say that he attributes a share 
of the remarkable success of his children 
to the help they have received from the 
Childreri’s Encyclopedia, the mother of 
the C.N. He says ; 

" My son was about five when your 
splendid Encyclopedia was first published, 
and at that early age w'as able to read 
and enjoy it. I take this opportunity 
of thanking you on behalf of my children 
for the help you have been to them. 
Questions on general knowledge, which 
count so much in exams, nowadays, have 
had no terrors for them.” 

We are delighted to have had some 
share in the education of these bright 
children, who, however, began with 
exceptional ability, as witness Master 
Douglas’s grappling with the C.E. at the 
age of five. 


IN THE AUCTION ROOMS 

The following prices have lately been paid 
In the auction rooms for objects of interest: 
A Friesian heifer .... £2835 
A Bible of 1455 .... £2750 

Two., old suits of armour . £2040 . 

An old history of France . . £1028 
An Italian helmet of 1470 . . £520 

A piece of Spanish Moorish china £512 
A pocket Shakespeare of 1640 £225 

An old Crown Derby dinner service £157 


A BUS IN PERIL 
And How a Boy Saved It 

It is even a better thing to prevent 
an accident than to behave well when 
an accident has happened ; and Thomas 
Johnson, aged 14, of Reading, can be 
glad all his life that he, by his sharp 
observation and knowledge, probably 
prevented a motor-bus disaster. 

Many bo3'S now know a good deal 
about motor vehicles, and Thomas 
Johnson is one who has noticed things 
worth knowing. He knows, for instance, 
where the connecting rod of the steering 
-gear'should and should'not be ; so that 
when he saw it dragging on the ground, 
as a bus was getting near the top of a 
steep hill, he recognized the danger, 
attracted the attention of the driver, 
and stopped the bus. 

Thomas Johhson has something better 
than the reward which the grateful pas¬ 
sengers gave him. He has the fine 
pleasure of having been the means of 
saving many people from possible pain 
and loss, and perhaps death. 

HOW TO GET THE HOUSES 
A Miner Shows the Way 

We have already told how some 
Gordon Home boys built their own War 
Memorial to save expense, and the plan 
of everyone his own builder is spreading. 

A South Wales collier, helped by his 
wife) one mason, and two carpenters, 
has,, in five months, built himself a 
house—for ;^370 of his own money, with 
an added Government grant of £2yX 

As he has been offered £700 for the 
bungalow, or a total profit of /330 for 
five months’ work during leisure hours, 
after working regularly in the mine, 
housebuilding has been to him a sin¬ 
gularly profitable business, deserving a 
much wider trial. 

The South \Vales miner seems to 
have solved the puzzle of cheap house-' 
building which has beaten -.all the 
wisdom of all the Government officials 
and their controllers in Parliament. 


LEAP FROM A SHIP 
Scout’s Good Turn at Sea 

As the liner Minnedosa was crossing 
from Liverpool to Canada, a nine-year- 
old girl, climbing the railings in play, as 
children will, fell, overboard. 

. Instantly a youth named Ronald 
Webb sprang after her, fully dressed, 
swam to her, and held her till the ship 
stopped and a boat went to the rescue. 

Both Webb and the lassie were much 
exhausted by the immersion when the 
boat reached them, but they recovered. 

The passengers who sa^v this splendid 
deed of unhesitating bravery subscribed 
/25 for 'Rbiiald Webb,' for ’whom' all 
Scouts will give an enthusiastic cheer, for 
he learned manly duty as patrol leader 
of the 8th Walthamstow Scouts. 


EVERY CHILD’S CREED 
C.N. in the Pulpit 

The Editor has received many sug¬ 
gestions that Every Child’s Creed, 
printed in the C.N. for November 6, 
should be reprinted on a card or in book 
form, but he m.uch regrets that it is not 
at present possible! 

At Merthyr Tydfil, in South Wales, 
the Rev. J. Eric Davies writes that he 
read the Creed from his pulpit to 
crowded audiences, and 'proposes to 
read it again and again as a “ document 
worthy of. commendation from every 
minister in the land!” 

The Rev. Alfred Turner, one of the 
best-known Presbyterian ministers in 
Ireland, writes that the Creed is “ the 
most wonderful among many wonderful 
things I have seen in the C.N.,” and 
" the most important thing I have seen 
in a newspaper.” 

The Bishop of CrojMon writes of the 
issue of the C.N. in which the Creed 
appeared that he wishes “ every child 
in the country could have a copy of this 
charming number.” 

Pronunciations in this Paper 

Antananarivo . An-tah-nah-nah-ree-vo 
Ichthyosaurus . . . Ik-the-o-saw-rus 

Raratonga . . . . Rah-rah-tohn-arah 


ZEBULON BROCKWAY 

A Name That Will Be 
Remembered 

All w'ho have studied the management 
of prisons .will note with regret the 
death of Mr. Zebulon Brockway, which 
has occurred at the advanced age of 93. 

Mr. Brockway was for many years'a 
prison reformer in the United States, 
and for 24 years superintendant of the 
New York State Reformatory at Elmira, 
which served as a model for many similar 
institutions'. . ' . ... ... \ ' 

His aim was so to study and educate 
prisoners that they could go out into the 
world and live an honest life. To thi.s 
end he believed in sentences being long 
or short according to the prisoner’s 
fitne.ss for re-entering ordinary life, 
rather than in proportion to the offence. 

Out of 3723 prisoners who were 
managed and trained under Mr. Brock¬ 
way in 17 years, 72 per cent, refrained 
from crime after release on parole. 

Brockway will always be an hoiioured 
name among reformers who have striveir 
to strengthen and save men who do 
wrong rather than punish them. 

THE STUPID PEOPLE 
What Not to Do on the Railway 

Two very unfortunate incidents have 
lately occurred on the railway, both 
examples of the dangerous things that 
stupid people do. 

In one case a labourer with his, bag 
of tools was travelling to Brunswick 
Dock Station, in Liverpool, and on 
finding that the train did not stop he, 
for some reason, threw out his) bag of 
tools, which struck a railway fitter on 
the head and killed him. 

. In the other case a boy, standing on 
a railway platform at Breeches Halt 
Station, near Croydon, threw a ho’-'^c 
chestnut, which struck the driver of a 
train and stunned him. 
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Bad Coin 

O NE of the most serious of 
offences in civilised lands is 
that of circulating bad money 
and robbing the people of their 
trust in their country’s coinage. 
Men who do it ’ are regarded 
properly as the worst of thieveis. 

But there is a moral coinage, 
the nation’s manhood, which is 
more important than its monej’, 
and any attempt to debase that 
should be encountered sternly. 

If good gold is to some extent 
replaced by dross everyone is 
made uneasy and suspicious, and 
in the same way if good men are 
denounced falsely as bad nien in 
public affairs many simple and 
straightforward people are pained, 
perplexed, and perhaps deceived, 
and find it hard to know what to 
believe. There is no worse waj^ 
of debasing the moral coinage of 
a nation’s manhood than by 
misrepresenting its great men. 

Particularly we all ought to be 
strictly just to those with whom 
we disagree in opinion. Nations 
are split up into parties, each 
eager to spread its own principles, 
but in doing that each part}" 
should be fair, in thought and 
word, to those who think differ¬ 
ently from themselves. 

An illustration of how not to 
be fair, and how not to lead others 
to form just opinions, has' just 
been paraded in England, and 
suggests this protest.. . 

That very clever writer with 
a wide influence, Mr. H. G. Wells, 
has gone out of his way to describe 
Mr. Gladstone as an extremely 
ignorant man ; and that very 
clever Irishman Mr. Bernard Shaw 
has supported Mr. Wells by quot¬ 
ing Mr. Gladstone as using lan¬ 
guage which he did not use, but 
which was used by Mr. Gladstone’s 
0 ]j p o n e n t, Lord ■ Beaconsfield. 
WTiat was said was that the best 
form of English society that 
could be desired was a society 
made up of county gentlemen, 
farmers, and farm labourers. 

Now, supposing this language 
was used sixty years ago by Mr. 
Disraeli or Mr. Gladstone, is it 
allowable to describe, either of 
them as “an extremely ignorant 
man ’’ ? And what can we think 
of teachers of the public who 
condemn a national leader for 
language he did not use ? 

Mr. Gladstone was not an 
ignorant man. He was a great 
historical figure, of noble nature, 
rarely gifted, and a lifelong 
worker for what he firmly be-^ 
lieved was the good of mankind. 
His knowledge was amazingly 
wide, and he went on learning to 
the end of a very long life. 

Whoever besmirches sugh a 
man is doing what tends to debase 
the coinage of the nation’s proud 
manhood in the minds of un¬ 
thinking people, and is guilty of 
a grave injustice, and of mis¬ 
leading those who are trying to 
think fairly. 
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Is He Dead ? 

War Office may congratulate 
itself. It sends sand to Egypt, and 
timber to Siberia ; it pays men two or 
three times over, it notifies a man 
that he is a lieutenant long after he is 
on his.way to be a colonel; but it does 
not stand alone. Militarism seems to 
have a way like that, . and even 
America can match those men in White¬ 
hall who sent out sandbags, packed 
with sand, to the Egyptian desert. 

There is a lieutenant in Massachu¬ 
setts who declares that the War 
Office at Washington owes him some 
money. The War Office has replied 
that as he was killed in France it 
cannot possibly pay him the money. 
A letter to assure the War Office that 
it is mistaken has been of no avail; the 
American War Department has simply 
answered it by declaring that his body 
is on its way from France ! ■ 

What will the poor lieutenant do 
with it ? He may deny that he is 
dead, but that is not enough for a War 
Office. Only common-sense can under¬ 
stand a thing like that, and of such 
stuff wars and war men arc not made. 

© ,. . ■' 

Emperor of the Charwomen 

VWE learn thdt 'the Kaiser is arrang¬ 
ing his household like a royaf 
palace, with-a staff of forty servants,; 
all of whom think he is a great man.; 
It is said that even the charwomen 
treat trim as an emperor. 

• It must be thrilling. 

Politics, are Sweeter 

'^IMU will justify great deeds. We^ 
give elsewhere those splendid 
words of Lord Robert'Cecil, in which 
he shows how the generosity of thcj 
British Empire tO:. the .Boers' has 
brought with it a harvest of goodwill. 

There are statesmen still living wdio' 
thought .it, at' the time, the greatest 
mistake a- British Government ever? 
made ; Mr.' Balfour washed his hands 
of it in'Pa'rliameiit, and Lord Robert i 
Cecil, liimself had doubts of its wisdom. 
But, Sir Henry ■ Campbell-Bannerman 
■treated the conquered-I'dce as on an 
equal footing, and history/will say of 
it—as it says of it, indeed, already-^ 
that it was the soundest 'step .a 
government could take. . 

The Boer War was conducted by 
Lord Salisbury’s government; now 
Lord Salisbury’s son represents the 
Boer Prirne Minister at Geneva. But 
that is not the only interesting point 
Lord Robert might have recalled. It 
was Lord Salisbury who signed a secret 
treaty, and denied’it for official reasons 
in the House of Commons; it is his 
son. Lord Robert Cecil, who is today 
calling upon all nations to' abolish 
secret treaties. 

The world moves on from step to 
step, and politics, in spite of all 
their seamy side,, are cleaner and 
sw'eeter than they were. 


Mother 

'J'liE best worker in all the world 
appeared before a magistrate the 
ether day. “ What do you do for a 
living ? ” the magistrate asked. And 
the splendid answer came : I stay at 
home to look after my 13 children. 

Let parliaments go on talking; the 
mothers are Worth them all. 

- © 

The Torch-Bearers 

gOMEBODY has been recalling the 
interesting fact that the torch- 
bearers in the Armistice Day proces¬ 
sion in Paris carried alcohol lamps. 
Perhaps they were thinking of what 
their great Clemenceau told them long 
ago—that alcohol was good for any¬ 
thing but drinking. 

, .'® . 

Tip-Cat 

’’J'nn girl students of Oxford are reported 
to be on the same' footing as tlie 
men. 'll icy have arrived at a common 
understanding. 

■ . ? 

II.\N’ named Goodman ha's been -sent 
to prison for stealing bicycles. And 
still nobody can give him a bad name. 

0 

Ovr.R'riJiB ; The clock case. 

]\[n- Hoi’Kixson asks people to realise 
“ what an insignificant thing money 
is.’’ They do now,; 
whenc\'er ' they go to' 
buy anything. 

Q , 

Abe prices highest on 
the top floor ? 

s 

Answer to Corres- 
- roNDENT: The 
climate is a l.w ays 
warm’ in - the country 
where there is Colon. 

• ’ Q ■ 

■WfliAT a . fine world 
■ — 'it might be if the 
politicians would 
strike. ■ 

, , - , ■ ':q .1 : 

]VIr. Ronald McN eill 
T j says, “ I am not 
one .who cares to Take 
'my meals'at the Ritz;” 
Tut-tut!' The Ritz is 
good enough for most of us. • 

• - ....An . 1.0 .T . 

]\,Jr. Lloyd. George is “ looking for a- 
way out of-the present difficulty.” 
We are putting it off till Christmas. 

.7 : . 0 > .g; 

” 'J'UE real • battlefield,” says Q, "is 
the elementary school.” .Where 
w-e'learn to form fours. 

0 

WE learn from a garden expert that 
' " scent is the soul of the rose.”' So 
perhaps we ought nOt to sniff at it. 

Q 

MEMBER of the Government has been 
down a mine. We wish be had 
taken Dora with him and left her there. 

The Wickedness of It 

TS it not the greatest scandal of the 
age that our Government Depart¬ 
ments go on spending and wasting 
while the London Hospital is faced with 
the peril of having to close its doors ? 



PETER PUCK 
W.ANTS 
TO KNOW, 
if puppies born 
up in an aero- 
i plane are Skye 
terriers 


The Patriot 

The ingratitude of Greece to its greatest 
man, 'Venizelos (see page 7) brings to mind 
this dramatic and pathetic poem of Robert 
Browning on “ The Patriot.” 

Tt was roses, roses all the way, 
^ With myrtle mixed in my 
path like mad ; 

The house-roofs seemed to heave 
and sway, 

The church-spires flamed, such 
flags they had, 

A year ago this very day. 

■yHE air broke into a mist 
with bells ;' 

The old walls rocked with the 
crowd and cries. 

Had I said, “ Good folk, mere 
noise repels ; 

But give me your sun from 
yonder skies ! ’’ 

They had answered, “ And after¬ 
ward, what else ? ’’ 

^LACK, it was I who leaped at 
the sun, 

To give it my loving friends 
to keep 1 

Naught man could do have I left 
undone; 

And you see my harvest, what 
I reap 

This very day, now a year is run. 

’J’iiere’s nobody on the house-. 
tops now— 

Just a palsied few at the 
windows set ; 

For the best of the sight is, all 
allow. 

At the Shambles’. Gate ; or, 
better yet. 

By the very scaffold’s-foot, I 
trow. 

J GO in the rain, and, more than 
needs, , 

A rope, cuts both any wrists 
behind ; 

And I think, by the feel, my 
forehead bleeds. 

For they fling, whoever has a 
mind, . , 

Stones at me for my year’s' 
misdeeds. : 

JfHUS I entered, and thus 1 go ! 
In triuhiphs people have 
dropped down dead. " 

“ Paid by the world, what dost 
thoii owe 

Me ? ’’ God might question ; 
now, instead, 

’Tis God’ shall repay : I am 
, safer so. 

When the Prince of Peace 
Draws Near 

QOURAGE will come with His presence, 
And patience return at Hjs touch, 
And manifold sins' be forgiyeii 
To those who love Him much. , 

And cries of envy and anger 
Will change to the songs of clieer, 
The toiling age’will forget its rage 
When 'the Prince of Pedee draws 
near. 

This is the gospel of labour! 

Ring it, ye bells of the kirk ! 

The Lord of Love came down from 
above 

To live with the men who work. 

This is the rose that He planted, 

Here in the thorn-curst soil: 

Hea-ven is blest with perfect rest,' 

Blit the blessing of Earth is toil. 

Henry Van Dyke 
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THE NATIONS ROUND 
A TABLE 

WORLD PARLIAMENT AT 
. GENEVA 

How the First Full Meeting of 
the League Came Together 

THE PROMISE OF THE FUTURE 

By the C.N< Correspondent at Geneva 

When, in the darkest days of the war, 
President Wilson first gave to the world 
his idea of a League of Nations to pre¬ 
serve peace, his message came to us all 
as a ray of light from above. 

Here, it seemed, was the one hope of 
saving the world from a repetition of the 
. horrors which had descended like a 
deluge upon mankind. It was with some 
emotion, . therefore, that I arrived in 
Geneva, for I felt that it was a great 
privilege to be present at the first full 
.assembly; of the first Parliament of Man. 

The first impression w'as rather sad¬ 
dening.- All the world had come to 
Geneva. Hotels were full. , Prices had 
been advanced out of all reason. It was 
deplorable that such a solemn moment 
should be the occasion of so outrageous 
a display of human greed. 

A Generous Folk 

It is only fair to say, however, that 
the"Genevans themselves are scarcely to 
blame. The hotel industry here Is in the 
hands of German Swiss, who have never 
. shown any. enthusiasm for the' League, 
and, in fact, voted against Switzerland 
applying for admission. 

The true Genevans arc a generous and 
hospitable folk, full of enthusiasm for 
the League, as I found within an hour 
of my arrival. I w^ent to a little res-, 
taurant in a back street for a snack of 
supper. It was full of the real towns¬ 
people of Geneva, and .all were talking 
about the League. At one table was a 
little group of friends listening intently 
to one of their number who approached 
the subject from a view-point wdiich 
struck me as rather novel. ' 

The Swiss League of Nations ' 

It is most fitting, he said, that Switzer^ 
land and Geneva should have been 
chosen as the headquarters . of the 
League,: for Switzerland is itself a 
miniature league of nations. Here arc 
>ve, he. continued, a people .who speak 
four different languages—French, Gcr- 
. man, Italian, find Romansch—a people] 
also, who differ'in race as well as in 
language, yet our 22 cantons .live to¬ 
gether in friendship. In the past we 
regarded each other as separate nations, 
fought like cats and dogs, but gradually 
we found there were other w'ays of 
settling disputes than by fighting. Six 
hundred years ago, he went on to point 
out, the first four cantons joined together 
to form the nucleus of the Confedera¬ 
tion, and one hundred years ago their 
own State of Geneva joined as the 22nd 
and last canton. 

City by the Lake 

The speaker then invited the company 
to sing the first verse of the National' 
Anthem—which has the same tune as 
God Save the King—in the four Swiss 
languages. 

?iIorning dawmed gloriously on the 
beautiful city by the lake. It w’as as if 
Nature were smiling graciously on the 
effort of man to create a better w'orld. 
And what more fitting spot could have 
been chosen for the realisation of a great 
ideal ? Did not John Calvin make Geneva 
a stronghold of civil and religious liberty 
nearly 400 years ago ? Was it not a com¬ 
mittee of five Genevan citizens who laid 
Continued in the next columu 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 


Over 430 million War Savings Cer¬ 
tificates have now been sold. 

A poor cat, held prisoner at the top of 
a tree for four days, w’as rescued by the 
Norwich Fire Brigade. 

Poor Old Man 

An old Balaclava gunner who fought 
lor the flag in the Crimea long before 
motor-cars were thought of has just 
been killed by a car in Chelsea. He 
was Eli Bridle, aged 94. 


Visits to the Zoo during the last three 
months reached the remarkable total of 
666,967. 

Over 4000 trees were blown down in 
a recent gale on an estate at Strath- 
conan, Ross-shire. 

Ichthyosaurus 

Workmen laying a new main in the 
road at Sw'indon have dug up some very 
ancient bones, which hav-e been declared 
to be those of an ichthyosaurus. 


NATION DESERTS ITS 
GREATEST MAN 

UNGRATEFUL GREECE 

The Dramatic Rejection of 
Venizelos 

KAISER’S BROTHER-IN- 
LAW SEEKING A THRONE 



Unknown Warrior 

Belgium and Portugal arc to bury 
unknown warriors in the manner of 
Britain and France. The Belgian soldier 
will lie in front of the Palace of Justice 
at Brussels, and the Portuguese in their 
national Pantheon. 

Dr. Exercise 

Sir James Cantlie, the great surgeon, 
has been warning an audience against 
medicines. “ If you are bilious,” he 
says, “ if you have indigestion, if y'our 
heart quakes within you, take no 
medicine ; take e.xercise.” 


Dresses Made ol Banana Leaves 
A Frenchman has invented a way of 
using the leaves and fibrous stems of 
banana plants as a substitute for flax. 
This material will, he says, make en- 
cellent dresses, and be far cheaper than 
wool or linen. 

Not a Hero After All 

All who have loved to see Charlie 
Chaplin on the kinema have been sorry 
to find that he is not a hero at home. 
Mrs. Chaplin has been telling the story 
of his unsympathetic treatment to a 
judge : and the case was exceedingly Sad. , 


Greece has given Europe the greatest 
surprise since the war. 

In -the early years of the war Greece 
played a cowardly part. She broke her 
word to Serbia, and allowed her to be 
crushed, never raising a hand to help her 
even when the country they had been 
allied against struck Serbia a treacherous 
blow. The King of-Greece behaved 
exactly hke his brother-in-law, the 
Kaiser. 

The e.xcuse made by those who long to 
sec Greece worthy of her name was that 
she was misled by her servile King Con¬ 
stantine, as Bulgaria was misled, by her 
cunning Tsar Eerdinand ; but no one 
could deny that, whatever the cause, the 
position of Greece was contemptible. ■ 

Wise and Bold Man 

Then the country, on the edge of ruin, 
was saved by one wise,'bold, freedom- 
loving man. 'Venizelbs 'proved himself 
one of th6 fevv really great Europeans 
revealed by the war. Not 011157 did he 
extricate Greece from the position into 
which Constantine had dragged her, 
but lie vvon for her the friendship of the 
Allies. ' That was after Constantine had 
been expelled from the country, the 
worst failure of all the kings dethroned 
by the war. . ’ 

So well did Venizelos, .manifestly sin¬ 
cere and fully trusted by the iLllies, work 
for his country’s welfare that Greece has 
gained more from the war than any other 
country, although she did the least. 

What Greece Got From the War 


MARVELLOUS ESCAPE OF A HORSE 


A remarkable thing happened while a barge was being loadM with rubbish at Blacktriars 
Bridge,-near the C.N. otHce, the other day. The horse and cart backed too far, and both 
fell with a crash into the barge below. The cart was wrecked, but the horse—by some 
miracle quite uninjured—stood up quietly and waited for its master 


Continued fiom the pieTious colnmn 
the foundations of that most beneficent 
institution, the Red Cross ? Was it not 
in the ancient town hall that the first 
international -arbitration was ' settled,’ 
removing the shadow of war which then 
hung over Britain and America '> 

The Salle de la Reformation, in which 
the League is meeting, is by no means 
large as public halls go, but it is con¬ 
siderably larger than our own House of 
Commons. The floor space was com¬ 
fortably filled by the delegates. Though 
there are only three delegates for each 
of the 42 countries, each delegation has 
its little staff of translators and secre¬ 
taries, and these fill out the space. 

The seat set apart fot the Children’s: 
Newspaper was in the side gallery; the 


back gallery was allotted to the public. 
About 20 British journalists are here, 
while America, though not represented,' 
alas, ill the body Of the hall, has sent 
about thirty.' ■ ■ 

As one gazed from the Press-Gallery' 
down upon the delegates, one wondered 
what manner of men they were. What 
were the real and inmost thoughts of 
these - swarthy Latins, these sturdy 
Scandinavians, these inscrutable Ori¬ 
entals ?- Had they come animated 
witli the ideals of President Wilson, 
ideals echoed- in the noble opening 
speech of Alonsieur Motta, the Swiss 
President ? Let us hope so with all our 
hearts, for in proportion as they have or 
have not thesefideals, so will the League 
succeed or fail] Portrait on page 12 . 


Her territory, extends now from 
historic Greece, across the Balkan penin¬ 
sula, to the Black-Sea. Practically all 
the islands of the Aegean Sea are hers ; 
and she has a substantial holding 011 the 
mainland of Asia Minor. From a fourth- 
class State with four million people slie 
has expanded into a second-class State 
with eight million people; and.all this 
has come about through the wise and 
patriotic guidance of Venizelos. and the 
goodwill of the Allies, though they have 
had no ' cause whatever to give - her 
thanks except where her great . Prime 
Minister has led her. 

And now, at the first Greek general 
election, when the issue, as viewed by 
the outside world, has been her support 
of Venizelos or her return to the corrupt 
■government of Constantine, the people, 
by a large vote, have turned their backs 
on their patriot benefactor and flouted 
the friendly countries that have given 
her a liew chance in the world. 

Little kaiser Tino 

How has this strange result come 
about ? A fickle and untrustworthy 
people have evidently become tired of the 
effort needed to organise the New 
Greece, though but little , of the work 
has been done at their own cost. Greece 
has had to garrison her fresh territory 
and is restless under the effort. ’ 

The country’s expansion has lost its 
glamour for the moment, and so the 
government that has re-created Greece 
is blamed. Venizelos has planned a 
bigger destiny for his country than she 
is worthy of, and she turns back 
towards Constantine, the little Kaiser 1 
Her failure creates fresh difficulties 
in the Eastern Alediterranean. It is clear 
that- no responsibility can be put on a 
country that prefers a Constantine to a 
Venizelos; and if Greece carries her 
folly to the extent of inviting Con¬ 
stantine back she will find liim a burden 
grievous to be borne, under the dis¬ 
pleasure of a world that will feel for her as 
much contempt as it feels lor hini. 
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PRICES COMING 
DOWN 

BEGINNING OF BETTER 
THINGS 

Effect of Production 

HOW BAD TRADE WILL LEAD 
TO GOOD TRADE 

By a Commercial Expert 

Prices are falling, and in some cases 
falling heavily. 

This was bound to happen, although so 
many shopkeepers were so anxious to 
explain that prices would continue to 
rise. After every great war there has 
been a huge inflation of values, caused 
by the scarcity which war produces. The 
few goods obtainable come to be in eager 
demand. Everywhere there seem to be 
more buyers than sellers. And so prices 
rise to giddy heights. 

Thus it was after the Franco-German 
war, nearly fifty years ago. In 1872 and 
1873 prices rose rapidly. Then there 
came what we-call a slump, and it is 
very easy to understand why. 

Unsold Things 

As prices rise fewer goods can be 
bought; -even- while "the"prodhcers are 
recovering from the war and turning out 
more goods, rvhich they hope, to sell at 
high prices to make enormous profits. 
Buying powder is obviously unable to 
keep pace with the rise in price. People 
cannot buy many clothes when suits are 
;;^i5 each, or many boots at per pair, 
or many shirts at 15s. each. So stocks 
accumulate and production quickly runs 
ahead, not of needs, but of demand at 
high prices. ' 

In all trades this is now happening. 
The cloth' remains' uncut in the tailor’s 
shop ; the motor-car remains unsold at 
the engineer’s. 

It :is possible that there may be a 
bigger slump now than after the Franco- 
German war, for prices have risen much 
higher than they did fifty years ago. 
■The greater the inflation the greater the 
•consequent collapse. Big fortunes have 
been made in the rise of prices ; some 
big troubles are likely to mark' the return 
to lower prices. 

Traders who told us that prices would 
continue to go up spoke as they did 
because they knew that at each succes¬ 
sive rise they were able to demand more 
for stocks which they had bought at 
lower rates. Thej* forgot that the pro¬ 
cess could not go on lor ever ; they 
forgot that when the slump came they 
would be caught in a most unfortunate 
■ position, w'ith dearly-bought stocks' sale¬ 
able only at a heavy loss.' 

^ Back to a Reasonable Basis 

The other day the chairman of a great 
rubber company told his shareholders 
they had sold in. advance some 7-50,000 
pounds of rubber at over, 2S. a pound, 
whereas the, price had fallen to about 
IS. 6d. He congratulated his share¬ 
holders, but we see at once that the 
advance buyers of rubber ha.ve been let 
in for a’ruinous loss.'- '■■ ■ 

There will be many other serious losses 
of the sort before things right them¬ 
selves, but most of those who now lose 
made very heavy profits in the rise. 

The slump in. prices will purge trade 
of its recent artificial prosperity and lead 
to a sounder condition of things, so we 
need not regret it. Not until prices are 
on a more reasonable basis will produc¬ 
tion be liberated to meet the needs of 
the people. . ! 

The other day a big tailor’s shop in 
London announced a sale of five-guinea 
suits, and was at once besieged by eager 
buyers.. That is a parable of what will 
happen all round. The, fall in prices 
will invigorate trade, after a period of 
difficulty for large and small traders. 


DAY AND NIGHT IN DECEMBER 


NOV. 

I . 

DEC. 

n,. 

JAN. 

I 


This diagram shows the average daily light and 
'darkness in November, December, and January 


LIFE ON RARATONGA 

C.N. GIRL IN MID-PACIFIC 

Some Things SheW ants to Know 
and Something She Tells Us 

REMA AND HIS WIFE 

Margaret Matthews, a British lassie bom on 
Raratonga, the chief island of the Cook Islands 
group, discovered by Captain Cook in 1777, 
and memorable for the successful missionary 
work of John 'Williams, sends us this letter, 
which shows how, in that far-away place in 
the midst of the ocean, young minds busy 
themselves with the doings of the thickly- 
peopled civilised world. 

" I was born in Raratonga and have 
lived there all my life. Soon I am 
going to New Zealand to school. It will 
seem strange at first after living in this 
small island, only twenty miles round. 

"Is yours a very 'oig printing house ? 
Have you a thinking room ? Who puts 
in the funny stories and the pictures ? 

" Have you a room with a swing chair ? 
Is your table littered with stories and 
letters and pictures and things ? Es¬ 
pecially, do you have a big waste-paper 
basket at your side that you sling papers 
into that you don’t like—and ivill you 
drop my sjory into it ? ’’ 

Well, we have a big waste-paper 
basket, but Margaret’s story has not 
gone into it. Here it is, with its vivid 
picture of a South Sea island. 

Tumu-ter-vara-vara 

By a C.N. Qirl There 

Before Europeans discovered Tumu- 
tervaravara, for that was its name 
before Captain Cook gave it the name 
of Raratonga, it was wild and free and 
was inhabited by a dark, stalwart race. 

There is one—Rema by name—-about 
whom you shall hear. 

He is nineteen, tall, upright, and 
strong. What would the boxer give 
for such muscles as his; the pearl 
diver for his power to div-e and swim ; 
the boat man for his skill in handling his 
neatly-made canoe ? 

It is afternoon, and he is out in his 
craft at the entrance to the harbour, 
fishing. At the bottom of his canoe 
he has a husked coconut or two, which 
he cracks and, chewing it, throws 
overboard to bring the fish around. 

Black Slimy Things 

The coconuts are green, and from 
them he can have a refreshing drink 
when he cracks them. He also has 
a few good-sized stones, some green 
bananas steamed in their skins, and 
.some cooked taro. 

His wife is on the reef opposite, for 
it is low tide. She is getting crabs, eels, 
and small fish. What she gets most of 
is beche-de-yner. If you pick up one of 
these black, slimy things and hold it by 
one end it will stretch and stretch until 
you wonder when it is going to stop. 
On the other hand, they can make 
them.selve.s half their ordinary size. 

From time to time she stoops, and 
puts some crushed utu nut in the pools. 
This has the effect of stupefying the 
fish. Suddenly she runs toward a 
pool where a good-sized green-ahd-red 
parrot fish is swimming slowly-round 
near the surface ; but as she is about 
to pick it up it makes a sudden dash 
toward a larger pool. She rushes after 
it, and in her haste treads on a poisonous 
fish that was hiding in the soft sand. 

The Medicine Man 

Without further thought of the fish 
she was after, she runs towards the 
shore, the pain in the foot increasing 
greatly. When she reaches the shore 
she calls to some men close by, who run 
for the fish doctor. After a few minutes’ 
delay he comes with the medicine 
wrapped up in green leaves. The poor 
woman is by this time in agony. The 
old doctor bends down, and, -seeing the 
bite is on the left foot, gives her three 
laps v.ndxr the right, knee, and' after 
exactly five minutes the pain has 

Continned in the next colamn , 


QUEER PARTNERSHIP 

What are Californian 
Bees ? 

ODD NATURE PUZZLE 

Every week almost the C.N. receives 
letters from its readers describing what 
are called "Californian Bees,’’ and ask¬ 
ing for particulars of their true nature. 
Some readers have even inquired what 
they should be fed on, a.nd while the 
name given is generally Californian bees, 
they arc also called Palestine bees and 
Jerusalem wine bees. 

Why they'should be called bees at all 
is a mystery', for they have no resem¬ 
blance to those insects. We have ob¬ 
tained specimens and consulted both 
Mr. C. J. Gahan, Keeper of Entomology 
at the British Museum, and Mr. A. B. 
Rendle, Keeper of Botany, who have 
courteously explained for the benefit of 
C.N. readers what the product really is. 

The so-called Californian bee is not an 
insect, but a fungus of the yeast type, 
often known as the " ginger beer plant,” 
or, rather, it is a combination consisting 
of a species of yeast living in partnership 
with a bacterium. When plants live 
together in this way they are said to liv-e 
symbiotically, a difficult word that comes 
to us from the Greek and means living 
together. The idea is that each of the 
two organisms is necessary to the other' 

In this case the plant-partnership, of 
which there are various forms, sets up 
alcoholic fermentation in sugary solu¬ 
tions, and is supposed by some people to 
have certain curative properties. 


AWKWARD FOR THE TRAIN 
A Bull on the Line 

An e.xpress train on the Great '\Vestem 
line, near Reading, had an experience 
recently which might have persuaded 
the driver that he was in America or 
Canada, where at one time cattle on the 
line were so frequent that every engine 
was provided with a cow-catcher for 
picking up wandering beasts. 

The Reading adventurer was a bull, 
escaped from a cattle truck. In the joy 
of freedom he dashed down the line pre¬ 
pared to charge any obstructor, great or 
small, and he was not beguiled into the 
railway stockyard till he had “ held up ” 
two expresses—one going to London 
and one returning. 

"It would be very awkward for the 
coo,” said George Stephenson, if a cow 
came on the line, but this bull was very 
awkward for the train. 

• We are not prepared for such animal 
independence in this country. In the 
Western world they would have simply 
picked him up, and put it down to his 
own fault if he were hurt. ■ 1 


MEN OF HARLECH 
Relics of the Past ; 

During excavations at Harlech Castle,' 
in Wales, the siege of which in the 
fifteenth century' is said to have givenj 
rise to the song " Men of Harlech,” some' 
coins of Henry 'VHI. were unearthed.' 
There was also found the main entrance 
to the Banquet Hall, and some stairs 
leading to it, both of which have been' 
hidden for centuries. 


Continned iiom the pievions colamn 
vanished and she is able to go homo and 
cook her fish ! i 

It is growing late when Rema turns' 
his canoe landward, and the sun is’ 
sinking, a flaming ball, behind the tall, 
graceful palm trees toward the west. 
He hides his canoe in the shrubs growdng 
by the beach, then makes his way 
toward his little hut in the green hills. 

The fish are cooked when he reaches 
it, and he sits down and makes a hearty 
meal. After they have finished he and 
his wife lie down, and soon sink into 
profound slumber; and when the moon 
rises over the sea, changing all into a 
wonderland of beauty, her silver rays 
find no more peaceful slumberers than 
those in the little hut in the green and 
silent valley. 


A POINT ABOUT 
PIGEONS 

Where Do Our Domestic 
Fliers Come From ? 

DARWIN’S MISTAKE 

From what is know-n of the history of 
the races of domestic pigeons, such as 
Homers,' Pouters, Fantails, Tumblers,' 
Jacobins, it seems certain that they all 
sprang from the wild rock-pigeon, which 
is still to be found in caves and lonely 
cliffs on the coasts of Great Britain. 

Sports, or new departures occurring in 
the course of the generations of tamed 
rock-pigeons, have been used by man as 
the beginnings of the various races, such 
as those we have named. This was 
proved long ago up to the hilt by 
Charles Darwin, yet there seems good 
reason for correcting one of Darw-in’s 
statements. 

There are tw-o very distinct colour 
patterns of the wild rock-pigeon, one 
with two black wing-bars on a slate- 
grey ground, and the other w'ith black 
patches uniformly distributed on the 
feathers of the wing and back. Darwin 
thought the more ancient of these two 
types was that with the two black bars, 
and that domestic pigeons were ■ its 
descendants : but it now seems more 
likely that the chequered pigeon re¬ 
presents the more ancient type, from 
which the two-barred pigeon has been 
derived. Domestic pigeons have come 
from both these sources—the chequered 
and the two-barred. 

This is one of the conclusions reached 
by the late Professor C. O. 'Whitman, of 
Chicago University, who devoted more 
than half his life to a careful study of 
pigeons. His works have recently been 
published, several years after his death. 


WIRELESS BELOW THE 
WAVES 


Messages for Submarines 


GREAT PROBLEM SOLVED 
HALF-WAY 


By Our Marconi House Correspondent 


One of the most important disad¬ 
vantages suffered by, submarines during 
the war was that they w-ere compelled 
to rise to the surface of the sea—and 
thus present themselves to the ever- 
watchful enemy—when they wished to 
use their wireless apparatus. 

This fact also made it awkward for 
the authorities, who, having an urgent 
message for a submarine, were forced to 
wait until a -previously arranged time, 
when the vessel w'ould rise to the surface ; 
they could not transmit the message 
at any other time with any certainty of 
its being received by the submarine. 

When w-e consider how- uncertain it 
must have been that the submarine 
would actually rise at the appointed time, 
especially if its commander w-ere aw-are 
that enemy craft were about, it becomes 
clear that communication w-ith it w-as 
risky, on -the one side and timc-w'asting 
on the other, for the 'messages had to 
be repeated many times. 

Research work, notably in France and 
America, has partially overcome these 
difficulties, and messages can now bo 
received on a submarine over hundreds 
of miles while the vessel is submerged 
to a depth of thirty feet. The aerial, 
if in this instance it may be so called, 
takes the form of a large loop of wire 
passing round the hull of the vessel. 

The problem of sending wdreless 
messages from under water has not yet 
been solved, but it is possible to transmit 
over short ranges. 
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THE WEEK IN NATURE 

The Friendly Kestrel 

HERMIT CRAB IN ITS 
BORROWED HOME 

By Our Country Correspondent 

December 5. Many people think the 
life of the seashore is dormant during 
winter, but this is far from being 
the case ; and, as a matter of fact, a 
walk along the beach at this season often 
yields a richer harvest to the nature- 
lover than a summer stroll. The 
tempests throw up many interesting 
specimens, and none more worth 
studying than the curious little hermit 
crab in his borrowed home, consisting 
generally of a rvhelk shell. 

December 6. The kestrel may often 
be seen hovering in the air, and it 
is exceedingly interesting to watch. it 
drop sheer, like a lump of lead, as it 
sees some creature which will make a 
dainty morsel of food. It is a useful 
friend of man, eating rats, mice, voles, 
snails, and a variety of insects. 

December 7. It is interesting to go 
out into the fields at such an inhospitable 
season as the present and find nourishing 
foods waiting to be gathered. Yet this 
we may do. and the edible boletus, 
which grows under oaks, has a delicate 
flavour and is excellent in soups. 

December 8. The wood owl is active 
in all wooded districts, and its tu-whit, 
tu-whoo, hoo-oo-oo is a very weird sound 
at night, particularly if the bird is in 
the ivy outside our bedroom window. 
Were it not for the efforts of this and 
other birds, the country would be over¬ 
run with rats and mice. 

December 9 . A severe season seems 
to help the Christmas rose, which is 
undoubtedly the hardiest of all our 
flowers. It is common in gardens, and 
is often found growing wild .where it 
has escaped from some cultivated spot. 

December 10 . A rabbit warren is a 
scene of life and activity just as dusk 
is falling in the late afternoon, and the 
little creatures show all the joy of boys 
and girls as they frolic and romp to¬ 
gether near their burrows. 

December 11. With trees and bushes 
bare, the %voods are, nevertheless, 
beautiful with the many ferns that unfold 
their leaves, none of them more hand¬ 
some than the hart’s tongue with its 
glossy leaves of bright green. 

C.N. WEATHER MAPS OF THE U.K. 


The Winds of December 



This map shows the direction of the prevailing 
winds in the United Kingdom during December 


NEXT. WEEK IN THE GARDEN 

Earth up celery on dry days. If the 
soil is heavy some that is light and dry 
must be put next to the plants, wdiicli 
should be protected with straw. 

■ Continue to blanch endive in succes¬ 
sion ; protect with flower-pots. Some 
may be taken up and planted in sheds. 

Whenever the weather remains open 
push" on with the planting of all kinds 
of deciduous trees and shrubs. 


WIRELESS TOO FAST 
TO HEAR 

Like a Hive of Bees 
HOW THE PHONOGRAPH HELPS 

The whole world was anxious to learn 
what was bein g talked about at the League 
of Nations Conference at Geneva, and 
in order that there should be as little 
delay as possible special wireless 
operators were sent from London to 
expedite the despatch of messages. 

Fifty thousand words a day were sent 
at the rate of loo words a minute. This 
enormous speed is much too fast for 
the IMorse code, for all that would be 
heard in the receivers would be a sound 
like the buzzing of thousands of bees. 

The new phonographic record receiver 
was therefore used, recording sounds 
as they are , received, so that they maj' 
be'played over again at any speed. 

NEW IDEA IN HUNGARY 
A Working Army 

By Our Hungarian Corraspondant 

The Parliament of Hungarj'- is about 
to create a law for compulsory work, 
and women will be expected to under¬ 
take equal duties with men. 

The number of unemployed is very 
great, for many will not’w-ork and 
others trj? to select only easy work. 
There arc some who claim that the 
State should aid them, and do not feel 
it a shaine to accept aid and do nothing. 

The young are expected to serve in 
the army; now it is suggested that by 
law all who do not serve iii the army 
shall render physical or mental work 
equal to the military service. 

Men and women may be classified 
according to their trade for work on 
national estates and in State factories. 

The State’s workmen would be used 
in mines, in making roads, railways, and 
canals. M'omen would be educated in 
house-keeping, gardening, and nursing. 

They would live in State houses, aiid 
their productions would be used in the 
first place for national needs. 

DUGK IN THE KENNEL 
A Dog’s Strange Companion 

This story of a str.mge anini.al friendship 
comes from Essex. 

Here may be seen a strange com¬ 
panionship between a dog and a duck. 

The dog, a large, shaggy sheep-dog, 
is followed, as he sets a pace difficult for 
his companion, by a glossy-winged duck. 

It is a ludicrous sight to watch the 
unconcern of the dog and the intense 
anxiety of the duck as it runs labor¬ 
iously behind, swaying from side to side. 

The owner of the dog reared the duck. 
One morning it was missing, but a search 
discovered it fast asleep with the dog in 
the kennel, and ever since'it has been 
his most devoted follower. 

A CAR’S BIG LEAP 
Comfort on the Bumpy Road 

At the Motor Show in London there 
were many interesting exiiibits, from a 
small two-seater car, costing ;£ioo, to the 
lordly touring saloon, costing 

One enterprising firm, which advertises 
the beautifully-sprung nature of its cars, 
decided that the best method of driving 
home the truth of its statements was by 
actual demonstration. Two inclined 
platforms were erected, 14 feet apart, 
and half-way between them a five-foot 
hurdle was placed. 

Travelling at a speed of 22 miles an 
hour, the car mounted one of the plat¬ 
forms and leapt across the gap, clearing 
the hurdle and landing smoothly. 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

Little Puzzles in Natural History 

Answered by Our Natural Historian 

All questions must be asked 011 postcards, 
and not more than one question on each card 

What Kind of Flower has the Rowan T ree? 

The bloom of the rowan tree is small 
and cream coloured, massed in clusters 
like the flowers-of the elderberry. 

Can Animals Understand Each Other? 

Undoubtedly. Many seem to possess 
what is the equivalent, of our speech ; 
and scientists believe that insects may 
have an ine.xplicable wireless telegraphy. 

How Long do Cats arid Dogs Live ? 

We have exceptional cases of long 
life in cats and dogs, as in other animals, 
but as a rule dogs are decrepit and 
unhappy after about 12 years ; cats at' 
about ry yearn. 

Do Monkeys Naturally Walk Along on 
- All Fours ? 

They do. Even the great apes use 
their hands to help them along. The 
gibbon is the most upright, and can 
balance itself with arms above its bead. 

How Long Does an Angora Rabbit Live? 

If its hutch is not exposed to wet or 
cold the Angora is quite hardy, and 
should live five or six years. All 
depends, in the case of a healthy pet, 
upon treatment. 

Where is a Snake's Poison ? 

A snake’s poison is formed in a mus¬ 
cular sac on each side of the upper jaw,‘ 
and the sacs communicate with grooves 
in the upper fangs. Through these the 
poison runs as the snake bites its victim. 

What Does a Crab Eat? 

Our common crab eats airimal food, 
anything that it can catch alive, any¬ 
thing that it can find dead. But there 
arc crabs that go ashore and cat sugar¬ 
cane, coconuts, and even birds. 

Why Do Trees Lose Their Leaves ? 

■Most of our trees make their growth 
in summer, when leaves arc a necc.ssni'y 
part of the whole. In winter the sap 
rnas down inside the trunk, the leaves fall 
dead from the tree, and new ones take 
up their work in the spring. 

How Do Fish Live in Ice-Covered Ponds? 

As long as there is a little water there 
is oxygen in solution for them to breathe. 
Respiration is very slow at such a time 
and the little suffices. But some can be 
frozen stiff as the ice and yet recover 
when thawed. 

Can a Hedgehog Clirnb ? 

Hedgehogs can scramble up rough 
places, but they have little skill. Of 
one family of five, two almost died of 
starvation because they could not escape 
from an enclosed space not a foot deep, 
though a stone staircase had been made 
to test their intelligence. 

Why Does Red Madden a Bull ? 

It is impossible to say. Probably any 
other colour equally bright would raise 
the anger of a bull which red can provoke. 
The idea is that it is the likeness of red 
to blood that lias the effect. The writcr 
once saw red tried on a tiger ; it aroiised, 
but did not anger, the animal. 

Why Do an Elephant’s Back Legs Bend 
Forward ? 

The hind legs of an elephant arc like 
pillars to support the great weight of the 
animal. If they bent backward, like 
those of a horse, the elephant could not 
raise its body from the ground. The 
action of an elephant’s hind legs 
resembles human walking. 

How Can Fur Animals Change Colour ? 

The change from the coloured coat of 
summer to the whiter coat of white occurs 
in northern animals as naturally as long 
hair grows upon an English horse in 
winter. Tlie white hair grows up from 
below and between the siunnier coat; 
and in spring a new summer coat grows 
out from beneath the white. Old fur is 
“ cast;” the new remains. This power 
of adapting itself to its surioimdings has 
come in the course of ages of evolution. 


WONDERFUL 
DOUBLE SUN 

ENORMOUS GLOBES OF 
GLOWING GAS 

Travelling at 90 Miles a Second 

A NEW DISCOVERY 

By Our Astronomical Correspondent 

Capelkl, the grea.t " goat star,” is of 
more than usual interest to astronomers 
just now on account of the recent won¬ 
derful discoveries concerning it. 

With the help of the accompanying 
star map it will vcri^ easily be found. 
It is almost due cast of ov-erhoad, and 
; rather less' than a third of the way 
down toward the eastern horizon at ■ 
about 8 p.m., and is much the brightest 
star in the vicinity. 

.Now,. since we described this far-off 
sun in the C.N. for Dec. 13 last year, 
astronomers. at the. IMoiint Wilson 
Observatory in the United States have 
discovered Ihat Capella, instead of being 
a single sun like ours, is composed of 
two great suns that revolve around a 
central point between them. 

Meaning of Size and Mass 

It has been calculated that tliey are 
both much more massive tlian oiir Sun, 
one possessing about four and a half 
time.s as much material and the other 
about three and a half times as much. 
They have also been found to be, ten 
times greater in width than onr Sun, 
from which we see that massiveness is 
one thing and width or size another. 

The dillerence will be best understood 
when it is realised that a pailful'of water 
is more massive than a roomful.of steam. 
This is because in the pail the material 
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is packed closer together so as to 
become more massive, and therefore 
heavier, than a similar pailful of steam, 
or even an ordinary roomful of it. 

But .size or volume, to use tbs astro¬ 
nomical term, represents the space 
occupied by the mass which, of course, 
varies according to the closeness with 
which the separate particles of the mass 
arc packed. This explains how it is 
that, though Capella’s great suns are 
each but about four times as massive as 
our Sun, vet their diameter being each 
about ten times as great, their volume 
is about a thousand times more. 

Hotter Suns Than Ours 

Therefore their material must cor¬ 
respond with the 'roomful of steam 
rather than the pailful of water. In 
other words, th.ey are practically enor¬ 
mous globes of glowing gas, with pro¬ 
bably a relatively small condensed 
centre of fiery fluid elements, while our 
Sun has a comparatively thin layer of 
glowing gas surrounding the much 
denser fluid globe of molten elements, 
which in turn may enclose a solid, 
nucleus at a terrific heat. 

,.\s our Sun has a diameter of 866,000 
miles, we see that the great suns of 
Capella are each some eight million miles 
through : they have also been calcu¬ 
lated to be about 130 million miles apart, 
and are therefore nearly half as far 
away again from each other as onr Earth 
is from' the Srin ; and the\' travel over 
this continuous orbit, almost as large as 
that of . Mars,' in 104 days at the 
enormous rate of quite 90 miles a sccoul.-, 
or a speed 180 times as great as the 
muzzle velocity of a rifle bullet. , G.E. M. 
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OUT OF BOUNDS 

An Exciting Story of the : : Told by 

Secret of an Old Ruin ^ T. C. Bridges 


CHAPTER 23 
A Surprise for Stan 
'T'ii’e lady in the pony carriage had 
seen the great horse with his 


small rider charging straight at her. 
Paralysed with horror, she made no; 
attempt' to move. 

•Yet Hank kept his head. Instead 
of trying any longer to hold the 
great horse he gave him his head,. 
and, shouting to him, rammed-both 
heels into his glossy sides. . 

■ Firedrake understood, and made 
a magnificent leap. For a breathless 
second it seemed to Stan that the 
horse -was suspended in mid air 
over the heads of the people in the 
pony carriage. Then down he 
came on the far side, landing, with¬ 
out a falter. . 

Kext moment Stan was over the 
hedge and running down the hill. 

Firedrake, after his astonishing 
jump, seemed to have suddenly 
made up his mind to behave. Or 
else it was that Hank, with his 
uncanny knowledge of horses, had 
managed to get the upper hand. 
At any rate, after galloping on for 
‘a hundred yards or so,- he quieted 
down to a.walk, and when Stan 
arrived Hank, leaning forward, w-as 
patting his neck and talking to him. 

“ I say. Hank, that was topping,” 
cried Stan, his face glowing with 
excitement. “ I thought you and 
the pony trap and all would be 
smashed to smithereens.” 

As Stan spoke a man came 
quickly through a gap in the hedge 
close by. Ho was a small, compactly 
built man with quick eyes, dressed 
in a tweed coat with riding breeches 
and gaiters. 

" You’ve saved a good horse for 
me, young sir,” he .said to Hank, 
and, though his tone was quiet 
enough, both the boys could see 
that he-was very much in earnest. 
” Firedrake would have killed him¬ 
self, and maybe others as well, if 
you hadn’t stopped him.” 

“ He needs a quiet hand on,him,” 
said Hank. ” He’s the sort that 
goes mad if you take hold of him 
liard.” 

” That’s the truth, mister,” said 
the other. “ Humour him, and he’s 
right as a trivet, but start pulling 
him about and he’s a demon. I’m 
liis'trainer, so I know. You ride 
him on down,” he continued. 

Firedrake paced along as quietly 
as any old hack, and his trainer and 
Stan walked alongside. At the pad- 
dock entrance Hank'pulled up,. 

” Come along in,” said the trainer. 

" You’re my guests, if you please.” 

” It would be out of bounds for 
us,” Stan told him. 

” Aye, if you was by yourselves,” 
answered the other ; ’’but I 
reckon your master wouldn’t object 
if he knew you was with me. My 
name’s Broad wood.” 

“ Oh, I know,” said Stan. ” You 
live at Manaton.” 

“ Tdo. Mr. Prynne knows me.” 

“ He’s my father,” replied Stan. 

” I’ve heard him speak of you.” 

“ Then 1 guess it's all right, eh, 
Stan ? ” said Hank. 

” It’ll be right enough,” said 
Broadwood, and led the way in. 
He took them to a canvas stable, 
where Firedrake was unsaddled. 
There were numbers of people 
about. Several,who had, seen the, 
whole business came up and con-' 
gratulated Hank on his smart work. 
Hank took it all very calmly. He 
seemed to think that it was all quite 
ordinary, and Stan had never been 
quite so proud of his friend. 

, Stan was enjoying himself, yet he 
■was not quite happy in his mind. 
He. was not sure -what his father 
would say. Mr. Broadwood came 
up to him. 

“ My missus is making tea, Mr. 
Prynne. You and Jlr. Harker come 
along and have a cup.” 

Stan had done a lot of w-alking. 


and the mention of tea made him 
feel he was uncommonly thirsty, so 
he gladly followed his host out on 
to the grass, where they found a 
plump, pleasant-looking lady pour- 
, ing out tea for quite a party. 

She made the boys welcome, and 
they sat down to sandwiches and 
cakes of all kinds. They tucked in 
royally and had a good time. 

When tea was over Stan suggested 
that they ought to be going! 

: I wonder where Colmar is,” 
said Hank. “ You slip up towards 
the stand and see, and try to make 
out if anj'of the masters are about.” 

Stan nodded and moved off 
cautiously. It w-as' not long before 
he caught sight of Delmar. He was 
sitting quite close to the edge of the 
stand, and next him was the pub- 
■ lican who had driven him. The two 
were talking, and Stan, wedged in 
the crowd below, was able to hear 
what they said. 

“ I’m going to back Argent,” said 
Delmar in his deliberate way. 

Celmar betting on horses ! Stan 
.whistled;.. Suddenly his eyes fell on 
a figure in a dark suit not far away. 
It was Mr. Cotter—the last ,pcrson 
he wanted to see. 

Stan turned and slipped away. 

CHAPTER 24 

Christy Minstrels 

E, went quickly back. 

“ Mr. Broadwood,” he said in 
a low voice, " -we’ve got to clear— 
quick, too. Mr. Cotter is after, us.” 

"Cotter on the job! ” said Hank. 
“That's bad luck. I guess we’ve 
got to quit.” 

Mr. Broadwood frowned. “ Surely 
the master won’t make trouble ? ” 

" Oh, won’t he ! ” said Hank 
drily. “ I guess that’s just rvhat he 
came here for—to catch chaps 
from the school, for he himself hardly 
knows a horse’s head from its tail.” 

“ There he is,” said Stan. “ I can 
see him shoving his way through 
the crowd.” 

“ Well, he’s no right in the pad- 
dock unless he’s paid for a ticket,” 
said Broadwood drily. '' I’ll fix him 
up for you. Come along with me.” 

He took them quickly past the 
tents and up to a van which stood 
behind them. “ Got in there, both 
of you,” he said. “ It’s all right. 
Now you lie "doggo. 'I’ll let you 
know when the coast’s clear.” 

" This is a game ! ’’chuckled Hank. 

“ It’s all very well. Hank,” said 
Stan soberly, " but I don’t quite 
like it. If he does find us he can 
say we were dodging him. I’d 
rather have met him straight, and 
told him how wc came to be here.” 

Five minutes passed, then Broad¬ 
wood came to the door of the van 
and tapped, and Stan opened. 

“ The gent’s given up looking for 
you,” he said, " but it’s quite clear 
he suspects ymu’re somewhere about. 
He’s posted himself at the entrance, 
and that’s where he means to stay, 
I reckon, until you come out.” 

Hank gave a/low whistle. ” Then 
it’s all up with little Willie,” he said. 

” I’m not so sure of it,” re¬ 
turned Broadwood. “ I shouldn’t 
sleep tonight if I thought he’d got 
you boys. Just you wait a bit 
longer. I think I see my -way to 
getting you-out-all'right.” ■ 

He went off again to return 
shortly with the oddcst-looking 
person. At first sight the boys 
thought he was a nigger, but pre¬ 
sently saw that he had merely 
blacked his face. He was short and 
square, and wore a frizzly black 
wig, a purple coat, broadly-striped 
trousers, a tall collar, and a huge 
bow tie. He carried a banjo deco¬ 
rated with coloured streamers. 

“ Let me introduce Mr. Mark 
Benbow,” said the trainer. 

" Pleased to meet you, sirs,” he 
said in a deep voice. 


“ You’re not half so pleased as 
■H'C are,” replied Hank ; “ that is, 
if you can get us out of this fix.” 

Mr. Beribow’s eyes twinkled. 

“ That’s what I’m here for, 
mister. You’re going to rvalk out 
right along rvith me and the rest of 
my party.” 

Hank’s quick fnind caught on to 
the idea at once. •" Two little coons, 
I reckon ? ” he chuckled. 

" Y'ou’ve got it,” answered the 
other beaming. "This here’s my van, 
arid all the stuff’s handy. No, you 
won’t need to take off your own 
suits. A taste of burnt cork, a 
couple of wigs, and your mother 
wouldn’t know you.” 

Mr. Benbow knew his job, and he 
worked like greased lightning. In 
ten minutes the two boys were 
utterly transformed. Stan looked 
at himself in the glass. His face was 
black as cork soot could make it. 
His mouth appeared twice its usual 
size, and the whites of his eyes 
seemed to have grown in like 
measure. 

Hank laughed outright. “ If I 
look anything like you I’ll scare 
the horses,” he said. 

“ You—you look like a Red 
Indian painted black,” retorted 
Stan. 

Outside they found the rest of 
Mr. Benbow’s outfit—three . men 
got up like himself. They were all 
in the know, and immensely tickled 
at the joke. 

Benbow himself led the proces¬ 
sion, strumming on his banjo and 
occasionally doing a few cake-walk 
steps. The boys walked with the 
other men. As they approached 
the gate there was Mr. Cotter, 
standing just inside it, and peering 
this way and that with his rather 
short-sighted eyes. 

Though Stan had every confi¬ 
dence in his disguise, he could not 
help feeling a little nervous, but the 
master gave one glance at the black¬ 
faced throng, turned up his delicate 
nose in evident disgust, and paid no 
further attention to them. But all 
was not over yet. As Hank came 
opposite Mr. Cotter, what must he 
do but stop, pull off his cap, and 
present it to the master ! 

" Ain’t yo’ got nothin’ for the 
minstrels ? ” he asked. 

Stan nearly fainted. Ho felt 
certain that Hank would bo recog¬ 
nised. But Mr. Cottermerely pushed 
the cap pettishly aside. 

" No—no 1 ” he snapped ; and 
Hank, grinning, walked on. 

. " You idiot 1 ” whispered Stan. 

" I couldn’t help it,” chuckled 
Hank. “ But did you sec his face ? ” 

“ Yes. and Delmar’s, too. He 
was only about thirty yards aw-ay, 
and watching like a cat. But how 
are we going to get rid of these 
things if wc go back to school in 
them ? I should Ukc to know.” 
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" That’ll be all right,” said Ben¬ 
bow. "Mr. Broadwood’s man is 
waiting for you with the car under 
those trees.” 

Sure enough, a few minutes later 
the pair were safe in the car, and 
being whirled away at a great rate. 
The driver stopped at Mr. Broad- 
wood’s house near Aphurst, and 
there the boys went in and washed 
and made themselves presentable. 
Then, after thanking him, they 
started back to the school. 

CHAPTER 25 

A Witness for the Defenee 

“M- Harker ! Mr. Prynne 1 ” 
The two boys, back again in 
the safety of theT own class room, 
jumped, as a voice called their 
names. It wa's the gate porter. 

“ What’s up.Lodgy ? ” asked Stan. 

“ The headmaster wishes to see 
you both at once,” said the man, 
and left. 

■ The pair exchanged glance's of 
dismay. 

“ Someone’s given the show away. 
Come on ! We’ve got to face the 
music,” said Hank. 

Stan was anything but happy' as 
he' entered the door of his own 
house. It was not that he was 
afraid of punishment. It was that 
his father had told him, before he 
entered the school; that^ he looked 
to him to keep rules and set a good 
example. ' 

" Come in ! ” came a stern voice 
in answer to his knock ; and, as-ho 
expected, there was Mr. Cotter 
looldng as sour as vinegar. 

“ Standish,” said Mr. Prynne, 
“ Mr. Cotter, tells me that you and 
Harker attended Stancombe Races 
this afternoon. Is this true ? ” 

" It is true we were there, sir,” 
responded Stan ; " but——” 

" I don’t want any ‘ but,’ nor do 
I wish to be told that you did not 
know that a racecourse is as much 
out of bounds as a public-house.” 

Stan coloured hotly. This was 
not quite fair. 

"It wasn’t Stan’s fault, sir,” cut 
in Hank. 

“ I do not care whose fault it 
was,” replied Mr. Prynne, who was 
very' angry-. “ It was a disgraceful 
breach of rules, and so serious that 
there is only one penalty', which will 
meet the case. You will both be 
flogged in public tomorrow.” 

Stan stiffened. As for Hank, he 
drew himself up. 

" Think you’re not being fair, 
sir,” he said boldly. 

Mr.. Cotter nearly had a fit. As 
for BIr. Prynne, he was struck dumb 
for a moment. Never in all his life 
as a schoolmaster had any boy ever 
dared to accuse him in such a fashion. 
He could hardly believe his ears. 

" What do you mean, Harker ? ” 
he demanded in a terrible voice. 

“ Jlist this, sir. In court the j udge 
doesn’t find the prisoner guilty with¬ 
out taking evidence from both sides. 
Y’ou’ve heard Mr. Cotter against us, 
but you haven’t heard us.” 

BIr. Cotter made a gurgling sound 
in his throat. His rather promin¬ 
ent pale-blue cy'es seemed to be 
starting out of his head. Mr. 
Prynne restrained himself with 
an effort. He had a hasty temper, 
but was at bottom a very j ust and 
fair man. 

" Your objection, Harker, sounds 
very like impertinence. Yet I will 
never have it said that I was unfair 
to any boy-. What witnesses have 
you got for yourselves ? ” 

" BIr. Broadwood, the trainer, sir.” 

Before ho could’.say ’ anything 
further there was a tap at the door. 

" BIr. Broadwood, sir,” said the 
maid ; and on her heels the trainer 
himself entered the room. 

“- Ah, I thought there was trou¬ 
ble,” he said in his curt way. “ It 
seems to mo it’s a good thing I 
came. If anyone’s to blame in the 
matter it’s myself, not a boy like 
that who saved the lives of three 
people, to say nothing of a valuable 
horse today'. There’s a lady outside 
who’s waiting to thank him now.” 

TO BE CONTINUED 


Who Was He ? 

The Chance Hero 

T N the great day's of the fif- 
teenth century', when men 
were discovering new worlds, a 
young Italian, of whose youth 
wo know little, arrived in Spain 
to act , as clerk in a famous com¬ 
mercial house. ’ I 

He had been born in Florence, 
and had been sent to Seville by a 
large Florentine business house, of 
which he became the head in the 
Spanish city. 

A few years later he became 
partner in the firm that fitted 
out Columbus’s second expedi¬ 
tion, and all he heard of the great 
explorer fired his imagination 
and made him long to see the 
new countries for himself. Some 
say he accompanied Columbus on 
one of his voyages, but of this 
there is no proof. 

When he -was nearly'’ fifty he 
left Cadiz with a fleet that was 
going to explore the coast of 
South America, and probably 
travelled as' official astronomer." 
He saw the mouth of the mighty 
Amazon, and ■ the people . and - 
vegetation of the. banks aston¬ 
ished and delighted him; but 
he was particularly interested in 
the stars of the southern skies, 
w'hich he had never seen before. 

Altogether he is said to have 
visited theNewWorld fourtimes, 
twice with the Spaniards and 
twice with Portuguese expedi¬ 
tions, but there is much my'stery 
about the matter, as we are de¬ 
pendent almost entirely upon his 
own accounts for the evidence. 

Curiously enough, however, 
much was made of him in after 
years, and his name was given to 
a large tract of country', though 
it should have been named after 
others w'ho did far more in the 
way of discovery. 

About 1505 he became natural¬ 
ised as a Spaniard, and a year 
or two later w'as appointed royal 
pilot of Spain. His duties were 
to examine all pilots and make 
.maps, but, as a matter of fact, 
he was not himself a practical 
navigator at all, and much of his 
reputation is not justified. 

By giving his name to a certain 
part of the world, however, it 
has been preserved, and many 
people know it who have never 
heard of Columbus or Drake or 
'Vasco da Gama. Even in his own 
day his name w'as more generally, 
know'n than those of the really 
great explorers because, while 
they did the arduous work and 
opened up new lands, he w'rote 
the accounts w'hich made their 
discoveries known to the w'orld. 

It W'as a letter written by him 
to an old schoolfellow'at Florence, 
W'hich W'as used in a geography 
book compiled by a bookseller 
of Lorraine, 
that led to his 
name being 
used for a great 
land of W'hich 
he W'as not 
really the dis¬ 
coverer. Such 
are the strange 
whims of fate 
and the chances of fame. Here 
is his portrait. Who was he ? 
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^he Cricl^et Chirrups the Whole Night through 



D? MERRYMAN 

'‘\Y’hat is the highest fomi of 
' animal life ” asked a 
teacher of her scholars. 

“ The giraffe ! ” sharply replied 
the boy at. the bottom of the class. 

Q Q Q ‘ 

A Breakfast-Table Problem 
'fODAY as I at breakfast sat 
I saw a thing, pray tell me 
what; 

Transpose it, and it will disclose 
What grows between my neck 
and hose. 

Ansu'cr next week 
BBS 

Words That May Be Contused 



Alder Elder Antic Antique 

Here are some more pairs of words that 
soand alike in conTersation»althoiigh they are 
spelt differently and base different meanings 

□ -0 B 

An Old Saying in a New Dress 

Qbserve yon plumM biped fine; 
To effect his captivation 
Deposit particles saline 
Upon his termination. 

This simply means that if you want 
to catch a bird you should put salt on 
bis tail. 

0 0 0 

A Treasure 

pORMED long ago, yet made today. 
I’m most employed while others 
sleep; 

What none would like to give away. 
Yet no one likes to keep. 

Answer next week 

- B 0 0 

No Grounds for Complaint 
piiE visitor to the hotel sniffed at 
his coffee cup and placed it on 
the table with an air of disgust 
and disappointment. 

“ Have you anything to say 
.against the coffee, sir ? ” queried 
tire waiter. 

“ Not a word ! ’’ he replied. “ I 
never speak ill of the absent.” , 

0 0 0 

The Travellers 

We travel much, yet prisoners are. 
And close confined to boot; 
We with the swiftest horse keep pace. 
Yet always go on foot. 

Answer next week 

0 a 0 

The Zoo That Never Was 



you; 

Weep, and you weep alone. 

So the Snooth laughs merrily all day 
long, 

And looks well on it, you must own. 
.0 0 0 

Sheer Nonsense 

old hen sat on turtle’s eggs, 
And she hatched out goslings 
three ; 

Two were turkeys with slender legs, 
And one was a bumble bee. 

“ Very odd children for such a 
mother 1 ” 

Said alt the hens to one another. 


The Forgetful Professor 
A forgetful professor of Tot¬ 
tenham 

Took his boys to the big school at 
Cottenham, 

But on reaching the station 
He found, with vexation. 

That he’d stupidly gone and for¬ 
gotten ’em! 

0 0 0 
A Simple Verse 

Dean Swift wrote this verse as a 
.specimen of Latin. Cm you under¬ 
stand it ? You should he able to do 
so, though, you may never have 
learned a single word of Latin. 
Mollis abuti. 

Has an acuti, 

No lasso finis, 

Molli divinis. 

Omi de amiis tres,- 
Imi na dis tres, 

Cantu disco ver 
Meas alo ver ? 

Read the words quickly and you 
will find they have English sounds 
and fonn this verse: 

Moll is a beauty. 

Has an acute eye. 

No lass so fine is, 

Molly divine is. 

O my dear mistress 
I’m in a distress. 

Can’t you 'discover 
Me as a lover ? 

0,0 0 
An Optical Illusion 

At first sight you would think that 
the horizontal line is longer 
than the perpendicular one, but if 


A 


A 



you take a rule and measure them 
they will be found to be of the 
same length. 

0 g 0 
WhiY did the chicken run ? 

Because it saw the cow slip. 

0 0 0 
The Sights of London 
A countryman had just returned 
from his first visit to London. 

“ Well, George,” asked the vicar, 
“ what did you think of the metro¬ 
polis ? ” 

“ What did you say, sir ? ” 
asked the yokel, flustered by such a 
big word. 

“ 1 asked how you liked the metro¬ 
polis ? ” 

Oh, that—it wasn’t open,” l-.e 
replied. 

0 0 0 

What’s in a Name ? 
“Waiter! I ordered chicken soup. 

What do you call this” de¬ 
manded an angry diner. 

“Chicken soup, sir—it’s young 
chicken soup, sir.” 

“ Young chicken soup 1 What 
do you mean by that ? ” 

“Well, it’s the water we boil the 
eggs in, sir.” 

0 a a t 
Is Your Name Cropper ? 
(^ROPPER, which simply means one 
whocr(Jps,wasoriginallya trade 
description for a person engaged in 
agricultural pursuits. Then gradu¬ 
ally it grew into a surname, and has 
come down to many people today 
who have longsince left the farming 
occupation of their ancestors. 

0 0 0 

JF the chairman takes the chair 
should the airman take the air ? 

0 0 0 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
Stranse But Tnie Pap, Papa , 

A Fecnliai Coin. 

Rouble, Double, Trouble 

The Speitre Shadow 


Jacko Goes to Market 

I T really was a wonderful day for December, and when Jacko's 
mother told him that she wanted him to take some chickens 
to market in the ne.xt town, Jacko had no objection at all. 

So he set off with the basket on his arm, his dinner in his 
pocket, and a very contented grin on his face. 

At the gate Big Brother Adolplius stopped him to' say ; 
“ Don’t be late back ; I want you to clean my motor-bicycle.” 

As it meant si.xpence for his trouble, Jacko had no objection 
to that either. 

“ Right-o ! ” he called out; and off he went whistling. 

But live chickens weigh more than their feathers, and the 
farther he went the heavier they seemed to grow. 

“Wish I’d got something to wheel them in,” Jacko said.. 
Suddenly the thought of the bicycle flashed across his mind. 
“ By Jove ! ” he e.xclaimed. “ If I’ve got to clean up the 
thing I might as well make it a bit dirtier.” And, hiding the 



Out they flew in all directions 

basket in the hedge, he raced back to the shed where the 
bicycle was kept. 

He had it out in no time, and, as the basket didn’t fit .very 
well into the side-car, he took the chickens out and stuffed 
them under the apron. 

“ Now we’re all right,” he cried, jumping up and starting the 
engine. 

There AvasTi-great fluttering under the apron as they moved 
off. It was something new for the chickens. 

“ Startled ’em a bit,” remarked Jacko. “ But they’ll soon 
get used to it.” 

Apparently they did, and as they got out into the country 
Jacko put on pace. 

“ This is better than lugging that old basket,” he said pre¬ 
sently. “ Adolphus is a lucky beggar. Wish this old bus was 
mine/ Still, it’s as good as mine today,” he chuckled. 

Jacko was enjoying himself. 

“ Believe ! could go a hundred miles an hour on this lonely 
road,” he said. “ I haven’t passed a soul yet. Think I’ll let 
her out a bit.” And he did. They liew. 

Suddenly out from a farmyard came a plump little pig. It 
strolled leisurely across the road. Jacko jammed on his brakes, 
and hooted and shouted, and so scared the pig that it leapt out 
of his way in fear of its life.. 

Unfortunately, something else was scared too—the poor 
chickens. The noise frightened them almost to death. They 
dashed against the apron and flew out, fluttering in all directions. 

It took Jacko the rest of the day to catch them, and when 
he arrived at the market it was all over. 

His father gave him a good jacketing when he got home; 
and when .Adolphus got home he gave him anotlier. 


Ici on Parle Fran^ais 

Sayings of Jesus: Peace I Leave 

27 Je vous laissc la paix, je 
vous donne ina paix. Je. nc 
vous donhc pas conimc Ic monde 
donne. Que votrecocurne setroii- 
ble point, ct ne s’alanuc point. 

28 Vous avez cntciidu quo 
je vous ai dit: 'Je m’ea vais, 
ct jc reviens vers vous. Si 
vous m’aimicz vous, vous re- 
jouiriez de ce que je vais au Pere; 
car Ic Pere est plus grand que moi. 

29 Et maintenant jc vous ai 
dit ces choscs avant qu’elles arriv- 
ent, afin quo, lorsqu'clies aniv- 
eront. vous crovicz. St. John 14 . 


Notes and Queries 

What does L.C.J. mean ? These 
letters are an abbreviation for 
Lord Chief Justice. 

What Is a Quota? Oiiota is 
a I.atiu word meaning iiow 
many, and is used in the sense 
of a given share or proportion. 

What are Indirect Taxes ? 
Duties placed on goods such as 
tea and tobacco. Direct taxes 
are those collected by the tax- 
collector, such as income tax, 
house duty, and so on. 

What does Statu Quo mean ? 
In statu quo is Latin, and means 
in the state which. When we 
say things are in statu quo, we 
mean they are in the same posi¬ 
tion that they were. 


ABC Stories, 

The Broken Nose 

STANDS for nose—the 
srtp poor broken nose that 
Betty got when she 
fell down while bowl¬ 
ing her hoop. 

It was a fine, sunny day, and 
wlien Betty said, " May I take 
my hoop into the park ?■ ” her 
mpther said, “ Yes ; but you 
must not bowl it till you get 
there. You must carry it 
through the streets.” 

Betty nodded and ran off. 

. She was to go out that day 
with her grown-up cousin, who 
lived only a few doors away; 
but instead of going to the 
house to fetch her, as she often 
did, Betty ran, straight down 
the road past it, till she came 
to tlie square at the bottom. . 

In the middle of the square 
there arc gardens, fenced in by 
high iron ■ railings, and outside 
the railings is a fine level 
stretch of stone pavcnient. 

What fun it would be, 
thought Betty, to bowl the 
hoop round and round and 
round it. 

There was nobody in sight— 
no tiresome people to get in her 
way, no horses and carts to 
conic dashing by and startle 
her. She put down her hoop, 
gave it a knock with her stick, 
and started off. 

She was running gaily on, 
faster and faster every minute, 
when a big dog came suddenly 
bounding towards her, barking 
loudly. 

Betty was so startled that 
she dropped her stick, and let 
the hoop go. The dog ran 
away—and so did the hoop, off. 
the pavement, out into the 
middle of the road. 



Down she fell 

Just then a motor-car turned 
into the square. Betty saw it 
coming, and ran out after her 
hoop. 

“Hi!” shouted the driver, 
putting on his brakes. 

“ Hi! ” shouted a boy, who 
was passing. 

He dashed out, caught hold 
of Betty’s arm, and the next 
moment there was Betty lying 
on her hoop in a little heap 
in the road. 

She bumped her nose and 
hurt it badly as she fell, and 
for days and days there was an 
angry red patch on her poor 
iittle nose 
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Tbe CKildren's Newspaper grows out of My ilagazine. the monthly 
the whole woild loves. My Magazine grew out of the Children's 
±.ncyciopedia, tne greatest booh for children in the world. The Maga* 
zine appears on the 15th of each month, and the Editor’s address 
is: Arthur Mee, Fleetway House, Farringdoa St., London, E.U. 4. 



Postage or the Children’s Newspaper Is Inland Id., Abroad Jd.; a 
year's postal subscription is Inland 13s., Abroad Hs. A year's 
postal subscription to its monthly companion. My Magazine, is: 
British Isles, 14s.; elsewhere, 133. 6d. In South Africa, Australasia, 
Canada, all subscriptions must go through the agents given below. 



HEROINE OF FOUR • 


A SALMON’S BIG JUMP • HORSE GOES TOBOGGANING 





Brave Little Heroine of Four—Dorothy Hopper of 
Deal who, though only four, saved her baby brother 
from drowning in a tank into which he had fallen 


A Salmon dumping a Weir— At this season 
salmon from the sea make their way up the Wye 
and other rivers for.the spawning, as shown here 


A Safety Fender for Motor Cars—An Italian 
engineer, Signor Finelli, has invented this device 
for catching up people who may get in the way 
of the car whe/i it is travelling at high speed 



Wreck of a Concrete Steamer—This concrete steamer, the Cretewheel, ran aground 
on the Northumberland coast while on her maiden voyage from the Tyne, and the 
waves at once began to break her up. 'Her owners hope to save the machinery 


Preparing to Make the Jumper—Every girl has the jumper fever Just now, and 
this little reader of the C,N. has pressed her dog into the service and taught 
him to hold her skein of wool while she winds the ball before starting to knit 


President of the League of Nations—Monsieur 
Hymans, of Belgium, elected President of the 
League Assembly at Geneva. See page 7 



A Clever Picture—This picture, made of coloured 
paper by a girl of 14, is shown In London at 
an exhibition of art work by Viennese children 



Clever Model by a Young Sculptor—This 
wonderful piece of clay modelling by a young 
sculptor of 14 is being shown at the exhibition 
in London of the work of Viennese children 



Horse Goes Tobogganing^This car is drawn up-hill near Denver, Colorado, by the horse, 
which then, has a ride while the car runs down by itsell ready to be pulled up again 


Washing Day on Board Ship—The boys of the training ship Exmouth, which lies in the Thames 
and has just been visited by foreign naval attaches, engaged at their week’s laundry work 


The Children's Newspaper is printed and published every Friday by the proprietors, the Amalgamated Press, Limited, The Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London, F.C. 4. It is registered as a newspaper an i 
lor transmission by Canadian post. It can be ordered from these agents: Canada Imperial News Company; Aostralasia- Gordon Gotch: South Africa, Central News Agency; India. A. II. Wheeler & Co. 

































